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We believe in religious liberty, and hold that this God-given right is 
exercised at its best when there is separation between church and state. 


We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men 
in the enjoyment of their natural rights, and to rule in civil things; and 
that in this realm it is entitled to the respectful and willing obedience of all. 


We believe in the individual’s natural and inalienable right of free- 
dom of conscience: to worship or not to worship; to profess, to practice, 
and to promulgate his religious beliefs, or to change them according to 
his conscience or opinions, holding that these are the essence of religious 
liberty; but that in the exercise of this right he should respect the equivalent 
right of others. 


We believe that all legislation and other governmental acts which 
unite church and state are subversive of human rights, potentially perse- 
cuting in character, and opposed to the best interests of church and state; 
and therefore, that it is not within the province of human government to 
enact such legislation or perform such acts. 


We believe it is our duty to use every lawful and honorable means to 
prevent the enactment of legislation which tends to unite church and state, 
and to oppose every movement toward such union,’that all may enjoy the 
inestimable blessings of religious liberty. 


We believe that these liberties are embraced in the golden rule, which 
teaches that a man should do to others as he would have others do to him. 
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OUR COVER PICTURE: In thinking of the cover for Liserty’s fiftieth anniversary number, 
we thought almost inevitably of the growth of free government among free men, “of the peo- 
ple, for the people, by the people,” and of a Ship of State to represent it. 


Russell M. Harlan, a son of our art editor, was asked to paint a ship, sailing on course, 


appropriate to our theme, and he has done it well. 


The ship calls to mind the progress of liberty in America: the migrations; the battle 


for freedom to live; the winning of rights, civil and religious, with a triumphant setting forth 
of them in the magnificent Bill of Rights, and in the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution of the United States. God grant that religious liberty, the 
most fundamental of all rights, shall be maintained nobly by keeping strong and high the 
wall of separation between church and state. 


“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate!” 
—Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 
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EWING GALLOWAY 





The family is one of the units upon 
which the citizenry of a nation is built. « 
Here in America the people have re- 
served to themselves supreme authority, 
and have placed in their fundamental 
law the protection of their civil and 
religious freedom. The family can be 
happy under this kind of security. 


The -Fiftieth Anniversary 
LIBERTY: A Magazine of Religious Freedom 


x 


By SANFORD M. HARLAN 


[Because of his deep interest in religious liberty, and his 
personal concern with LIBERTY: “A Magazine of Reli- 
gious Freedom” almost from its beginning, Mr. Harlan was 
inevitably chosen to trace briefly a history of LIBERTY 
and the matters that have been of interest during the last 
half century.—Eb. | 


Tie worp “LiBERTY,” with its sacred, 
social, and political connotations, has almost the 
force of a magic formula. Often the mere mention 
of the idea of freedom brings hope to the enslaved, 
comfort to the downtrodden, and strength to those 
with convictions of right and justice. 


SECOND QUARTER 


A half century ago this word was chosen for the 
title of a new magazine. Launched in a sea of con- 
flicting opinion, this new publication sought to bring 
help to a world that needs the beacon light to shine 
again upon those principles of freedom that have 
been the foundation pillars of American life. 

Before the appearance of LIBERTY, good service 
had been rendered by the American Sentinel, after- 
ward the Sentinel of Christian Liberty. This periodi- 
cal had stood for the separation of church and state 
and republican principles of government, and had 
been published through a period of two decades. 








Its successor, LIBERTY : A Magazine of Religious 
Freedom, appeared under the date of .’.pril, 1906. It 
was 614 by 91% inches in size, selling for u+c cents a 
copy. It was, just as it is today, a magazine of reli- 
gious freedom, devoted to the American idea of 
religious liberty made a fact through the complete 
separation of church and state. It was inaugurated*to 
fill a special need, that of educating the people 

. toward right decisions in the area of religious free- 
dom. 

The Declaration of Principles of the Religious 
Liberty Association in the United States, and of its 
affiliated organizations, appeared first in the third 
issue of 1909. 

In the early issues the cover was in one color, 
printed on tinted stock. In the second quarter, 1909, 
there was a new two-color cover design, and from 
time to time there were changes in format. With the 
second number of 1918, the magazine took on new 
attractiveness through its three-color cover. About 
this time a short write-up about the cover began as a 
regular feature. 

At the close of World War I the United States 
Government presented LIBERTY with a document 
in recognition of patriotic services during the war for 
universal democracy. By 1921 the circulation of 
LIBERTY had gone to a peak of about 160,000 per 


issue. 
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In 1931 LIBERTY celebrated with deep satisfac- 
tion its twenty-fifth anniversary of service in the 
cause of freedom. With the first issue of 1937 the 
appearance of the magazine was changed to a new 
size and layout. It was enlarged to 8 3/8 by 11 3/8 
inches, with a two-color cover, without change of 
price. Four years later, LIBERTY began to use three- 
and four-color printing for its cover. 

The men who have served as editors are Leon A. 
Smith, 1906-1909, Charles M. Snow, 1909-1912, 
William W. Prescott, 1912-1913, Charles S. Long- 
acre, 1913-1942, who is still serving as associate 
editor, Heber H. Votaw, 1942-1954, and Frank H. 
Yost, who assumed his duties with the first issue of 
1955. 

Throughout the history of the journal many 
articles have appeared on the Constitution of the 
United States and the American Bill of Rights. 
These documents, foundational to American free- 
dom, have been extolled on one point or another in 
nearly every issue. The First Amendment has partic- 
ularly been analyzed again and again, and in the 
second issue of 1954 John Leland, noted Baptist 
pastor of prenational days, was presented as a prime 
mover in the writing and adoption of this first great 
article of the Bill of Rights. . 

Other noble men in the field of religious liberty 
have been portrayed. In the first issue of 1936 there 
began a series of articles on the life of Roger Williams. 
Thomas Jefferson was memorialized in 1943, the 
two-hundredth anniversary of his birth. In the third 
issue of 1946 Patrick Henry, of Red Hill, Virginia, 
was discussed. LIBERTY for the fourth quarter of 
1950 featured two great documents, James Madison’s 
“Memorial and Remonstrance,” and Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s “Act for Establishing Religious Freedom,” 
made a Virginia law in 1785. Isaac Backus, the noted 
Baptist preacher of an earlier day in America, was 
accorded his place as a founder of American liberties. 
The four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of Martin Luther was noted in 1934, and in 
1955 articles on Martin Luther and John Calvin 
appeared. 

The dedication (October 20, 1931) to the free- 
dom of the press of the room in Thomas Jefferson’s 
home, Monticello, in which he did much of his 
writing, was noted in the first quarter of 1932. In 
1934 an article described the unveiling of a tablet in 
New York City in memory of Andrew Hamilton, 
designer of. Independence Hall. It was Andrew 
Hamilton who acted as voluntary counsel in securing 
the release in 1735 of John Peter Zenger, accused of 
libeling the governor of New York in his newspaper. 





There are countries where the free exercise of one’s religion is not 

allowed. Even the singing of the hymns of the church is forbidden, 

unless they be those of the state church. What a privilege to live in 

a land of complete religious liberty, where the soul is free and the 
mind unfettered. 


LIBERTY, 1956 




















Charles M. Snow William W. Prescott 


Leon A. Smith 





Charles S. Longacre Heber H. Votaw 


The Editors of LIBERTY—A Magazine of Religious Freedom During the Past Fifty Years 


This first test case in this country of freedom of 
speech and of the press established a legal precedent. 

The progress of liberty in other countries of the 
world has been neted from time to time. In 1952 
the status of religious liberty in Italy was discussed, 
and in the issues of 1955 there were articles on the 
present relationship of church and state in England, 
and religious liberty in India. The first number of 
1954 discussed the United Nations Charter and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. In 1934 at- 
tention was paid to Maryland’s Act’of Toleration on 
its three-hundredth anniversary. An article stated that 
this Act did not grant true liberty, for it prescribed 
hanging for anyone who denied Christ. Jews were per- 
secuted for refusing to admit the divinity of Christ. 
“The history of Maryland is unique in chronicling the 
only religious war for supremacy in the colonies in the 
bloody battle of the Severn (1655), in which the 
name of God was sacrilegiously used as a battle cry, 
and Catholics were slain for the greater glory of the 
Lord.” In 1940 there was an enlightening article 
on what might be cailed the American Baptist Bill 
of Rights, a pronouncement upon religious liberty, 
and in the fourth quarter of 1955 there was featured 
the excellent statement of religious liberty made by 
the Baptist World Alliance, which met in London 
last year. 

It is like reading a history of religious liberty in 
the United States during the last half century to 
turn*the pages of LIBERTY: A Magazine of 
Religious Freedom, and to observe the things that 
have caused the editors concern. It was noted early 
that in Ohio and Indiana the governors of those 
States vetoed bills asking for Bible reading and 
religious education in the public schools. The Baptists 
of Virginia presented a memorial to their State 
legislature protesting against compulsory Bible read- 
ing in the publie schools of that State. In 1942 note 
was made that the Baptists, always working in the 
forefront for separation of church and state, had 
again protested against this practice. The famous 
McCollum case, an 8 to 1 decision of the United 
States Supreme Court forbidding the use of public 
school property and time for the teaching of religion 
in the public schools, was givén much space. This 


" SECOND QUARTER 


was followed in 1952 with the discussion of the 
Supreme Court decision in the New York dismissed- 
time case, which declared constitutional the practice. 
of permitting pupils to be absent from the public 
schools at given times in order to attend classes in 
religion off the school grounds. In 1953 the Kentucky 
Plan was discussed, a project initiated by a group of 
educators in Kentucky to guide students in discover- 
ing and putting into practice moral and spiritual 
values as they associate together in study groups and 
other school activities. 

In the third quarter of 1955 a full discussion was 
given of the legal opinion of the attorney general of 
Nevada against released time for religious instruction 
in the public schools of that State. 

The question of the granting of aid from tax funds 
in various forms to parochial schools was discussed 
again and again in LIBERTY. In 1934 there ap- 
peared an article, “Shall Public Funds Be Used for 
Religion?’ Note was made in 1937 that Ohio had 
stopped parochial aid measures. In the first issue of 
1949 appeared a careful report on the noted Dixon, 
New Mexico, school cases, involving thirty schools 
in eleven counties in that State, twenty-eight plain- 
tiffs, two hundred defendants, and challenging the 
use of $600,000 of public funds annually for religious 
use. A full report was given in the fourth issue of 
the same year on the dispute between Cardinal 
Spellman and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt over the 
matter of Federal aid, needed for public schools, but 
also being granted to parochial schools. Note was 
made, again, editorially and in news items, of the 
issue of public bus transportation for parochial 
school children, the granting of textbook privileges 
to parochial school children, and efforts made in some 
quarters to convert public schools into parochial 
schools. 

A great deal of attention was given in the columns 
of LIBERTY during the years 1922 to 1925 to the 
law passed by the legislature of the State of Oregon, 
and approved by popular vote in 1922, closing down 
private and parochial schools in that State. The con- 
tention of the editors of LIBERTY was, and still is, 
that un-American ventures in certain parochial school 
systems should be dealt with according to law, with- 
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out denying to churches the right to operate their 
own church schools. The decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in 1925, declaring the Oregon 
law unconstitutional, was hailed with satisfaction by 
the editors of LIBERTY. 

In the 1930’s the question of the right to sell or 
distribute religious literature from door to door be- 
came an issue of considerable concern to LIBERTY 
magazine. An adverse decision of the United States 
Supreme Court was rectified by a reversal in 1938, 
when the United States Supreme Court said, “The 
liberty of the press is not confined to newspapers 
and periodicals. It necessarily embraces pamphlets 
and leaflets. These indeed have been historic weap- 
ons in the defense of liberty.” The question of 
licensing and taxing the distribution of literature was 
discussed at some length in 1942 and 19438, in con- 
nection with Supreme Court decisions. 

Beginning with 1940 the question of an envoy 
from the United States to Vatican City was treated 
again and again, and the first issue of 1952 was 
devoted completely to this issue, with the editors 
taking a position very definitely against the sending 
of such an envoy. In order to carry the material 
available on the question, an enlarged issue of fifty- 
two pages was used. 

Beginning with 1929 the question of calendar 
reform was discussed a number of times. The issue 
was whether the calendar should be so revised as to 
obliterate the age-long distinction of holy days, the 
Friday of the Mohammedans, the Sabbath of the 
Jews and some Christians, and the Stnday of the 
large majority of Christian denominations. The 
editors of LIBERTY were and are opposed to such 
obliteration, and an extra issue of LIBERTY was 
brought out to deal with this question. In the first 
issue of 1932 the Geneva Conference on calendar re- 
form was fully reported, and it was noted with sat- 
isfaction that the day-shifting method of calendar 
’ reform had been rejected there. Articles in 1953 and 
in 1955 fully discussed this issue once more. 

The question of the establishing of holy days by 
law has been brought to the attention of the readers 
of LIBERTY many, many times during the past 
fifty years. From the very beginning the new voice 
of LIBERTY felt it was needed to state anew the 
great principles of religious freedom in this connec- 
tion. Among the organizations working for national 
religious legislation in the early days were the Lord’s 
Day Alliance and the National Reform Association. 
There have been Sunday laws on the books of the 
several States for years, but efforts have been made 
during the last half century, and indeed before, 
to have Congress pass a national Sunday law. 
LIBERTY: A Magazine of Religious Freedom has 
again and again cautioned against such legislation, 
as a union of church and state, and as a trespass upon 
religious liberty. 
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The famous Johnson Sunday Bill of 1910, 1911, 
and 1913 failed of passage in the United States 
Congress. An article in the second issue of 1921 
began with these words: “The last four months have 
witnessed the greatest Sunday blue law campaign 
that has ever afflicted America.” The press as a 
whole was seen lining up against these bills as 
threats against religious liberty. In 1924 LIBERTY 
featured an article on the work of Colonel Richard 
M. Johnson, who wrote the celebrated Sunday mail 
report of 1830. At that time religious enthusiasts 
hung heavy chains, secured with padlocks, across 
some streets in the city of Philadelphia, in order to 
prevent the passage of Government mail coaches 
between New York and Washington on Sundays. 
In 1926 there were several “blue Sunday” bills 
before Congress, and an extra issue of LIBERTY 
was gotten out because of these. In 1927 and 1928 
considerable attention was paid to efforts by Con- 
gressman Lankford to have passed by the United 
States Congress Sunday observance bills of one sort 
or another. Memorials were presented to the Con- 
gress, and protests were presented against this sort 
of legislation. California alone sent in more than 
100,000 signatures against the Lankford bill. 

There were Sunday law issues in the States. In 
1907 an amendment to the constitution of the State 
of California making Sunday a day of rest by law 
was proposed in the legislature, but was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. Another effort of the same sort was 
defeated in California in 1914. A barber Sunday 
law submitted to the voters of California was de- 
feated in a State-wide referendum by more than 
400,000 votes. Oregon repealed its Sunday law by 
popular referendum in 1916. In 1922 a Sunday bill 
was defeated in Alabama. In 1933 LIBERTY noted 
that the Wisconsin State Legislature had repealed 
every Sunday law in that State in response to a 
mandate of the people taken by popular referendum. 
The majority for repeal was 124,650 votes. In the 
fall election of 1933 the people of Pennsylvania 
voted by large majority to permit baseball and foot- 
ball on Sunday. In 1953 it was reported that the 
governor of Utah had vetoed a Sunday bill for that 
State. From 1938 through 1954 a number of articles 
were written pointing out the. basically unconstitu- 
tional nature of Sunday laws. 

It has been impossible in this one short article to 
record all the outstanding and important items in 
LIBERTY: A Magazine of Religious Freedom dur- 
ing the past fifty years. The foregoing have been only 
samples, taken here and there to show the principles 
for which LIBERTY has stood. 

As LIBERTY proceeds with its issues during 
1956, it is with the determined purpose of keeping 
church and state forever separate. Let each of these 
great institutions function in its own field. This is the 
American way. 


LIBERTY, 1956 




















E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 


% Moses was one of the greatest of the ancient prophets. He was born at a time when the Hebrew people were greatly 
oppressed, slaves under the rulers of an autocratic . God called Moses to free His people from their bondage 
and enslavement. 


GOD. The Author of 


Human Rishts 


By CHARLES 8S. LONGACRE 


[Mr. Longacre was editor of Liperty magazine from 1913 
to 1912, and has since given valuable service as associate 
editor. In this article a grand Christian gentleman connects 
his love of freedom with his love of God.—Ep.] 


Prox TIME IMMEMORIAL, God has 
spoken through His prophets in defense of kuman 
rights and the free exercise of the conscience of the 
individual in religious matters. The prophets, speak- 
ing for God, revealed His purposes and principles 
of justice and Tighteousness as opposed to oppres- 
sion and intolerance. 

The Hebrew prophets of the Old Testament and 
the Christian spokesmen of the New Testament held 
up the banner of truth and religious liberty to the 
world in the face of the ruling tyrants of the past. 

The individual citizens in those ancient times en- 
joyed no civil or religious rights that the ruling mon- 
archs would recognize. A man was merely a cog in 
the political and social machine. The monarchs rec- 
ognized only their own absolute authority in both 
eivil and religious: matters. “This condition the 
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prophets condemned, and rebuked the despotic rul- 
ers. They demanded that the kings set free the op- 
pressed, and recognize each person’s natural, inher- 
ent, and God-given rights and liberties. The proph- 
ets of God made these pronouncements at the risk 
of their lives, and frequently sealed their testimony 
with their blood. We are deeply indebted to these 
bold and courageous men, who cultivated the rich 
heritage of liberty and justice that we enjoy in this 
late day. In that ancient time they saved the world 
and civilization from disaster. The principles of jus- 
tice and righteousness they illustrated were not only 
applicable for their time, but for all time. To these 
fundamental principles rulers and lawmakers of to- 
day would do well to pay heed in the solution of 
current problems. 

The human nature the men of old had to combat, 
and the problems they had to face, were fundamen- 
tally the human nature and the problems of today. 


_ These leaders of ancient times, when civil and re- 


ligious- oppression and intolerance prevailed, endeav- 
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ored to persuade officials of government to recognize 
the inalienable rights and liberties of the individual 
as an expression of the divine will of God for His 
creatures, and to allow them in the exercise of their 
governmental functions. 

One of the greatest of these was Moses. He was 
born at a time when the Hebrew people were greatly 
oppressed, slaves under the Egyptian Pharaohs. God 
called Moses to free his people from Egyptian bond- 
age. This stupendous task was opposed by the might- 
iest human ruler on the earth at that time. Moses 
was commanded by God to appear before Pharaoh 
and tell him “the Lord God of Israel’ requested 
Pharaoh to let His people Israel go; that he should 
set them free, so that they might worship unhin- 
dered. 

Pharaoh answered: “Who is the Lord, that I 
should obey His voice to let Israel go? I know not the 
Lord, neither will I let Israel go.” 

But Moses, under God, finally succeeded in free- 
ing his people, and delivered them a free nation. 

God put Himself, through Moses, unmistakably 
on record in defense of the poor, the weak, and the 
oppressed, when He authorized Moses to issue a 
pronouncement: “Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof. ... Ye shall not 
therefore oppress one another; but thou shalt fear 
thy God: for I am the Lord your God” (Lev. 
25:10, 17). 

Economic and social oppression in all its forms 
was to be abolished. Those who lost their possessions 
of land and home through economic failure or dis- 
aster were to have them restored in the year of jubilee. 
Liberty was a practical reality. 

The prophets have ever set forth God as the 
Champion of the oppressed and the Author of hu- 
man liberty and human rights. The conscience of 
the individual in religious matters is paramount to 
the exercise of governmental powers, so long as the 
individual respects the equal rights of his fellow men. 






And Nathan “came unto him, and said unto 
him, There were two men in one city; the one rich, 
and the other poor. The rich man had exceeding 
many flocks and herds: but the poor man had noth- 
ing, save one little ewe lamb, which he had bought 
and nourished up; and it grew up together with him, 
and with his children; it did eat of his own meat, 
and drink of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, and 
was unto him as a daughter. 

“And there came a traveller unto the rich man, 
and he spared to take of his own flock and of his 
own herd, to dress for the wayfaring man that was 
come unto him; but took the poor man’s lamb, and 
dressed it for the man that was come to him. And 
David’s anger was greatly kindled against the man; 
and he said to Nathan, As Jehovah liveth, the man 
that hath done this shall surely die: and he shall re- 
store the lamb fourfold, because he did this thing, 
and because he had no pity. 

“And Nathan said to David, Thou art the man” 
(2 Sam. 12:1-7). Thus God placed Himself on ree- 
ord not only in favor of pure personal ethics, but 
also in favor of the inalienable rights of the individ- 
ual, as opposed to the doctrine that the king rules 
absolutely and “can do no wrong.” With God, the 
humblest member of society has personal rights, 
which the highest political power on earth has no 
right to invade or override. 

God, through His prophets in every century, kept 
denouncing man’s inhumanity to man, and pleading 
with the nations and rulers of government not to 
interfere with the conscience of the individual in 
religious concerns ; to deal justly with their subjects, 
and to break off their iniquities in righteousness. 

God denounced the rulers of the land for their 
exercise of tyrannical powers, and for levying op- 
pressive taxes; the judges for accepting bribes; the 
lawmakers for enacting oppressive laws; the tax col- 
lectors for oppressing the poor and devouring wid- 
ows’ houses; and the people for dissipation, drunk- 
enness, and debauchery. 

When the prophet Amos 
denounced the ‘enemies of 


Micah, a prophet contemporary with Amos, outlined the true 
religion acceptable to God, in words which were Abraham Lin- 
coln’s favorite passage from the Bible: “He hath shewed thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 


God?” (Mieah 6:8). 








The condemnation of history rests upon injustice 
and the violation of the inalienable rights of the in- 
dividual. King David boldly but clandestinely dis- 
regarded the rights of his subjects in his dastardly 


dealings with the beautiful Bathsheba and his trusty SS. 


army officer Uriah. God sent Nathan, His prophet, 
to rebuke and condemn David for his wicked con- 
duct. 
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When King David boldly disregarded the rights of one of his 

subjects in the person of a trusted army officer, God sent the 

prophet Nathan to rebuke ee David for his wicked 
conduct. 


Israel for their sins, the rulers and people of Israel 
and Judah thrilled with delight, but when he de- 
nounced the rulers and people of Israel and Judah 
for their transgressions of God’s moral code they were 
ready to banish him. “Judah,” said Amos, has “re- 
jected the law of the Lord, and has not kept His 
statutes” (Amos 2:4, R.S.V.). Israel, said he, has 
sold “the righteous for silver, and the needy for a 
pair of shoes.” He denounced the chosen people of 
God for their hypocrisy in hiding their baseness 
under the mantle of religious piety, ritualism, and 
formalism, while zealously observing religious rites 
and ceremonies. Upon the judges who sat in the 
city gates and dealt out corrupt decisions for bribes, 
he pronounced a condemnation, in the name of Je- 
hovah: “You who turn justice to wormwood, and 
cast down righteousness to the earth! . . . You who 
afflict the righteous, who take a bribe, and turn 
aside the needy in the gate’ (Amos 5:7, 12, 
R.S.V.). Thus saith the Lord, declared Amos: “I 
hate, I despise your feasts, and I take no delight 
in your solemn assemblies. Even though you offer me 
your burnt offerings and cereal offerings, I will not 
accept them. . . . But let justice roll down like 
waters, and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream” 
(verses 21, 22, 24). 

Well might the governments of these modern 
times profit from God’s counsels and judgments, 
avoiding the mistakes made by the nations of an- 
tiquity. When the prophet Micah was called hy God 
to speak for Him, the rich in Judah were exploiting 
the poor, the judges in the gates were selling their 
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decisions, the priests were selling their prayers for 
the forgiveness of sins, and women were torn from 
their children and happy homes to do slave labor, 
which caused Micah to cry out in the name of the 
Lord: “They build up Zion with blood, and Jeru- 
salem with iniquity’ (Micah 3:10). Micah, a 
prophet contemporary with Amos, outlined the true 
religion acceptable to God, in words which were 
Abraham Lincoln’s favorite passage from the Bible: 

“He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” (Micah 6:8). 

This statement is considered the finest gem in the 
literature of the Old Testament, and the very es- 
sence and soul of the Christian religion as taught 
and practiced by Jesus. He placed the capstone 
upon the divine structure of religious liberty, when 
He uttered these immortal words: 

“Tf any man hear my words, and believe not, I 
judge him not: for I came not to judge the world, 
but to save the world. He that rejecteth me, and 
receiveth not my words, hath one that judgeth him: 
the word that I have spoken, the same shall judge 
him in the last day” (John 12:47, 48). 

If the professed followers of the Christian reli- 
gion had always reflected this attitude toward dis- 
senters and unbelievers, religious persecution would 
never have been possible by a Christian religio-po- 
litical church. Christ separated the functions of the 
church and the state and forbade a union of the 
two when He answered the Herodians and. Phari- 
sees who sought to trap Him, by asking, “Is it law- 
ful to give tribute unto Caesar, or not?’ (Mark 
12:14). With crystal-clear words Christ separated 
the duties we owe to the State and the obligations 
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we owe to God, saying: “Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s” (verse 17). 

If this warning had been heeded by the leaders 
of the Christian church there never would have been 
a union between the state and the church, and con- 
sequently no religious persecutions instituted by the 
Christian church and carried into execution by civil 
governments. 

If the governments of earth and the Christian 
churches in these modern times would follow the 


The Chaput Case 


instruction of the prophets of Israel and of the di- 
vine Son of God who came to save the world, and 
the-example of Abraham Lincoln at the conclusion 
of the Civil War, “With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right,” our statesmen might 
“achieve a just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations,” both in domestic and in for- 
eign affairs. Let America seek to put into practice 
those lofty and divine ideals and fundamental prin- 
ciples of liberty, right, and justice to all men. 


By THE HONORABLE A. W. ROEBUCK, @.C. 


[The Honorable A. W. Roebuck is a member of the 
Senate of Canada, and chairman of its select Committee 
on Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. 

Those not familiar with the British Parliamentary system 
will note that the upper house in Parliament in Canada, 
the Senate, an appointive body, cannot except in certain 
limited circumstances initiate legislation. Certainly no ac- 
tion of the Senate can become law unless the House of 
Commons has first given effect to the measure. However, 
the Senate-is a forum, less acrimonious politically, for 
calm, considerate debate of legislation and public issues. 
There are numerous cases where positive legislative action 
has been taken by the House of Commons as a result of 
disclosures of fact in the Senate on issues of public interest 
that might otherwise have been neglected. 

For this reason there is ample basis for hope that recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court of Canada, coupled with 
the excellent work done by the Senate on the subject of 
better security for fundamental freedoms within a consti- 
tutional context, will bear fruit. The present session of 
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Parliament, which opened on January tenth, saw two reso- 
lutions advocating action to enshrine the basic human 
rights in the law of the land introduced on the very first 
day in the House of Commons. The sponsors were Major 
M. Coldwell, M.P., and John G. Diefenbaker, M.P. These 
being “private members” resolutions, that is, without any 
official support from the Cabinet, there is little likelihood 
that they will proceed much beyond the stage of preliminary 
debate.—Eb. | 


Tie svvemenr of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, ruling favorably in the Chaput case, has 
not changed the law of this country as to the right 
of all persons to practice their own religion, but it has 
maintained that right, and it has called attention to 
the danger there was, and perhaps still is, that such 
a right be obscured. That such a danger existed is 
manifested in the two judgments of the lower courts, 
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which the Supreme Court of Canada reversed. In 
the light of the unanimous judgment of Canada’s 
highest court of appeal and the reasons for judgment 
of its various members, one wonders how the trial 
court and the provincial appeal court could have 
been so greatly misled, and the question arises as 
to whether some further parliamentary action is not 
required for ‘clarification in this and other fields of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

It would come as a surprise to the citizens of the 
province from which I come were any responsible 
authority of that province to question the right of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, or any other sect or denomina- 
tion, Christian, Mohammedan, or otherwise, to meet 
in private or in public for the purpose of declaring 
their beliefs, imparting their message to others, and 
conducting the lawful practices of their religious 
faith. We would chorus in unison, “Of course, that 
is legal in Canada,” and yet it seems that a per- 
fectly orderly meeting of a denomination known as 
Jehovah’s Witnesses was broken up in the Province 
of Quebec by the police of that province, and that a 
court of first instance and a provincial appeal court 
mistakenly approved the police action. 

The evidence disclosed that one Esymier Chaput, 
of Chapeau, in the Province of Quebec, some miles 
west of Ottawa, admitted some thirty-eight persons 
to his house for the purpose of public worship. Mr. 
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Chaput is a minister of the Jehovah’s Witnesses de- 
nomination, and he invited another minister of the 
organization, named Gotthold, to be present and to 
conduct the religious service. Reverend Gotthold ex- 
pounded his religious faith and read passages from 
the Bible. While he was so engaged, three policemen 
appeared on the. premises. They asked permission of 
the proprietor, Mr. Chaput, to enter, which was 
granted, paused for two or three minutes at the rear 
of the small audience listening to what was going. 
on, and then ordered those present to leave the prem- 
ises, which they did quietly. The police then stopped 
the preacher in the midst of his reading and es- 
corted him out of the house and out of the province. 

In their defense the police officers stated that they 
were ordered by their superior officers to break up 
the meeting, and that they went to the place for the 
very purpose of so doing. They were also ordered to 
seize all literature, and accordingly carried off the 
Bible from which the minister was found reading, 
some religious pamphlets, hymnbooks, and a collec- 
tion box containing the offerings of the congregation. 
It was not contended by the defense that any of 
these documents were seditious or otherwise illegal, 
and none of the seized articles were later returned. 

I restate the outstanding facts because they are 
eloquent, in their simplicity, of the outrage involved 
in such a procedure. 

Although I thoroughly approve the judgment of 
the Supreme Court of Canada in awarding sub- 
stantial damages against the individual policemen 
involved, and though I greatly admire the sound 
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and enlightened reasons for judgment by the mem- 
bers of the court, what impresses me most is the 
mistaken attitude of the police authorities and the 
bad law of the two inferior courts. How was it pos- 
sible for those involved to think that they were right 
in the action they took? Surely they should have 
known that in Canada people of all denominations 
have a complete and equal right to practice their 
religion, and that it is the duty of the police to 
protect them in the exercise of such rights, rather 
than themselves to deny and physically to violate 
such rights. And yet it would appear that these 
police officers really thought they were acting mer- 
itoriously in suppressing religious proceedings of a 
group to which they themselves and the great ma- 
‘jority of the people of their province did not belong. 

Evidently the law of Canada as to religious liberty 
is sound and satisfactory in this free and law-abiding 
community, but our understanding of the general 
principles of the law leaves a good deal to be desired. 
Have we in Canada failed in our teaching of the 
fundamentals of religious liberty, and so of all free- 
dom? If such be the case, it is a grievous fault, for 
freedom continues to live in enlightened commu- 
nities only, and it withers and dies in darkness. To 
liberty, ignorance is poison. 

In the year 1950 I was chairman of a select com- 
mittee of the Senate of Canada to “consider and 
report on the subject of Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms, what they are, how they may be 
protected and preserved, and what action, if any, 
can or should be taken to assure such rights to all 
persons in Canada.” The order of appointment listed 
a number of draft. articles for the committee’s con- 
sideration, among them the following: 


“Article 15—Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion; this right includes free- 
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dom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, either 
alone or in community with others, and in publie or private, 
to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, 
worship and observance.” 


There were, of course, many more such articles of 
peaceful assembly and association, but the article 
I have quoted applies directly to the circumstances 
of the Chaput case. 

The resolution I moved in the Senate on Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms was debated at 
great length through nearly all one session, and the 
committee held many open sittings during the succeed- 
ing session, in which representations were made by 
individuals and associations, and many profoundly 


thoughtful papers were presented. 


Toward the close of the second session of con- 
sideration, the committee finally reported, and its 
report was approved and adopted unanimously by 
the Senate in plenary session. 

The committee held that: 


“Every human being irrespective of mere classifications 
on account of race, creed, sex, caste or colour, and other 
like distinctions has rights which flow from his Divine 
Creation. The brotherhood of man results from the father- 
hood of God, and a fundamental equality among men 
necessarily follows. Such rights are not created by men, 
be they ever so numerous, for the benefit of other men, 
nor are they the gift of governments. They are above the 
power of men to create. They may be violated by men, 
but not with impunity. They should be recognized and 
every care should be taken to preserve them inviolate. 
Individuals, communities and governments do wrong when 
they attempt to take such rights away or to disregard 
them. The invasion of the rights of an individual is wrong 
irrespective of how many share the guilt, and though the 
wrong be at the instance of government.” 


The report made it clear that included in the hu- 
man rights which it is wrong to violate is: “Freedom 
of thought, conscience and religion, of opinion and 
expression, and of peaceful assembly and expres- 
sion.” 

Although the police are not specially mentioned, 
as they are agents of government and are so in- 
cluded, there is no exemption on their behalf from 
the obligation to respect such rights, and certainly 
no franchise to do so. 

The report declared: “Equality of right is basic 
in Canadian thought and must be assured in Ca- 
nadian law, so that men may live confidently in self- 
respect, associating freely and expressing their 
thoughts without fear.” 

As a matter of fact there is much in Canadian 
law, both common and statutory, assuring the very 
freedoms which the Senate upheld, but the general 
principles of our freedom have never been enunci- 
ated comprehensively and authoritatively, as they 
have in the United States and elsewhere. Whereas 
our neighbors to the south have their Constitution 
with its amendments, our Constitution is contained 
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in an Act of Federation by the Imperial Parliament 
in Great Britain, which, while assuring a constitution 
“similar in principle to that of Great Britain,” re- 
stricts its specific references to a few matters, such as 
separate schools, two official languages, annual par- 
liaments elected every five years, and an independent 
judiciary. What we in Canada now need is an au- 
thoritative statement of our fundamental liberties. I 
quote from the Senate resolution: 

“Such a Declaration of Human Rights adopted by the 
Canadian Parliament would affirm the faith of all Ca- 
nadians in the basic principles of freedom and it would 
evidence a national concern for human rights and security. 
Judges would recognize principles of such a Declaration 
as part of Canada’s public policy, and subsequent Parlia- 
ments would hesitate to enact legislation violating its re- 
vered principles. To adults it would convey a feeling of 
security and children would memorize its terms with pride.” 


The Senate recognized in our Dominion-Provin- 
cial governmental structure, with its divided respon- 
sibilities and jurisdictions, the difficulty in enacting 


' a universally applicable Bill of Rights, but it said: 


“What is required in Canada is one grand and compre- 
hensive affirmation, or reaffirmation, of human rights, equal- 
ity before the law and of security, as the philosophical 
foundation of our nationhood, that will assure continually: 
to each Canadian that he is born free and equal in rights 
and dignity with all other Canadians, .. . that he has 
freedom of thought, conscience, expression and movement, 
and so on through the Universal Declaration. Thus will 
Canadians know of their Freedom, exercise it in manly 
confidence, and be proud of their country.” 


The Chaput case is a striking illustration of the 
need in Canada of the “grand and comprehensive 
affirmation” of human rights which the Senate ad- 
vocated. Had the Canadian Parliament declared 
from its mountaintop, as Moses did from Mount 
Horeb, the religious freedom of all Canadians, four 
policemen and two courts might not have proved 
themselves so ignorant of Canadian liberty as the 
Supreme Court of Canada declares them to be. 

The First Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution of 1787 is as follows: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances.” 

The Bill of Rights, of which this paragraph forms 
a part, is taught in the schools, and its principles are 
widely known. The United States Bill of Rights has 
thus served a useful purpose, and had Canada em- 
bodied the basic principles of her religious freedom 
in some similar declaration, the policemen and the 
two courts concerned in the Chaput case would not 
have gone so far astray. 

It is, in my opinion, to be regretted that the 
Government and Parliament of Canada has not so 
far seen fit to follow the Senate’s advice in this con- 
nection, and it is to be hoped that the judgment of 
the Supreme Court of Canada in the Chaput case 
may impel the Parliament of Canada to action. 


Freedom Is the Foundation 


of Chureh Unity 


By RUSSELL J. 


[This thoughtful analysis of possible dangers to liberty 
through the uniformity existing in a unified religious so- 
ciety is reprinted by permission from the October 18, 1955, 
issue of “Christian Economics.” Dr. Clinchy is presently 
pastor of the Church-in-the-Gardens, Forest Hills, New 
York.— Ep. | 


I 


There IS AT THIS TIME a movement within 
Protestantism calling for church unity, the general 
concept of which strikes a responsive chord in the 
mind and heart of all Christians. In the measure. 
that it denotes fellowship and cooperation, in spirit 
and in good works, there is unanimity regarding its 
usefulness. 
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But there has been developing over the past decade 
a definite trend of thinking which attempts to define 
this unity in terms of the organic union of all 
Protestant denominations into a United Protestant 
Church. 


“A Sin and a Scandal” 


One of the most eminent of the proponents of 
union has termed the present divisions of Protestant- 
ism to be “a sin and a scandal,” and this statement 
has been given wide approval. Whatever can be 
called sin and scandal assuredly calls for repudia- 
tion and change, and so it is said that the dissent and 
diversity within Protestantism must be changed into 
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unity and conformity, first of organization, and then 
of discipline and doctrine. This is the basis for the 
goal of a united church if logic is to follow a stated 
premise. 

This is the real problem, therefore, which must 
be discussed, for it concerns the very nature and 
future of Protestantism itself. 


II 


Everyone will admit that any proposal for the unity 
of Protestantism that provided for the position and 
authority of a Pope would be rejected at once be- 
cause it would not be Protestant under any considera- 
tion. But it is not understood as clearly that the 
proposal for a united Protestant Church inherently 
contains considerations which would be as definitely 
un-Protestant as this one. Any discussion of unity, 
therefore, must consider such implications. 

1. One of these would be the tendency to use all 
available pressure to bring every denomination into 
the membership, for there would be a divided Prot- 
estantism as long as even one sect or church re- 
mained outside. 

2. The problem of resignation and_ succession 
would also present itself. If any member group should 
resign, a measure of disunity would again appear. 
If there should be a considerable number of such 
resignations, the situation which now exists would 
reappear. Would the United Church desire to prevent 
such freedom of resignation ? 

3. Assuming the highly improbable, that a total 
union of the Protestant denominations, @ommunions, 
and sects could be achieved, it would be necessary 
to face the problem as to what should be done if 
persons comparable to Martin Luther, the Lutheran; 
John Calvin, the Presbyterian; John Robinson, the 
Puritan; George Fox, the Quaker; or John Wesley, 
the Methodist, proclaiming a new interpretation of 


the Word of God or of church order, should appear 
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in the future. In the past those who wished to 
maintain the organic unity and conformity of the 
church brought such pressure to bear upon these 
dissenters that they were forced out of, or withdrew 
from, the Church. They and their followers then 
constituted division. 


Compulsion to Maintain Unity 


The new United Church would either have to 
admit the right of a new division, which they have 
termed to be sin, or institute some form of compul- 
sion to maintain unity. That was exactly the situation 
faced by the then centralized Church in the Middle 
Ages. 

All history proclaims that if there should be brought 
into existence a United Church of Protestantism in 
our time, and this Church should accept the idea 
that diversity and disunion be a sin, the course of 
events would demand action such as was taken by 
the Church in the 16th century. But the act of com- 
pulsion would destroy the basic theory of Protes- 
tantism. 


III 


This kind of a Church would be a United Church 
which emerged out of the collectivist urge for unity 
and conformity, but it would not be Protestant. It 
would be a Church which had but one more step 
to take upon the road to Rome. It would have to be 
said that if dissent, and non-conformity, and diversity 
be sin and scandal, alien to the mind of Christ, then 
the United Church could divest itself of its own sin 
and scandal as a divisive unit only by taking that 
final step to reunion with the Roman Church from 
which the Protestant groups once seceded. A united 
Protestant Church then not only would have ceased 
to be Protestant, it would have come to the moment 
where, by the very logic of its own declarations, it 
would have to submerge its existence in submission 
to the final authority claimed by the Vatican as the 
original united church of Christ. 


Thesis Underlying Theory 

The thesis underlying the theory of organic and 
corporate church union, therefore, eventuates in the 
elimination of the Protestant churches, and also of 
the principles which formed those churches, which 
are the principles of the Protestant Reformation. It 
is really these which are declared to be a sin and a 
scandal by the proponents of organic union, for it is 
these principles which cause the very diversity of 





“Surely the youth-period of Protestantism was more alert, vital 

and creative because Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin and Zwingli 

expressed different interpretations of the Word of God one from 

another than if Luther had possessed power to unite all under 

-his personal interpretation. Such freedom rests upon the belief 

—which at times is forgotten—that majority rule does not func- 
tion in the realm of faith and conscience.” 
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Was it a sin to continue to smuggle copies of Tyndale’s trans- 
' lation of the Bible into England while the one united church 
burned the copies it could reach? 





interpretation and of order which is termed as being 
sinful and contrary to Christ’s will. 

The Reformation believed that the freedom which 
is found in Christ granted the right of the personal 
interpretation of the Word of God, of salvation by 
personal faith, and of personal access to Christ with- 
out any intermediary. Those principles invite diver- 
sity of belief, of conscience, and of church order. 
Dissent from an established creed and church are a 
result of the freedom announced by these principles, 
and therefore the attack that is being made today 
upon the free denominations is really not upon them 
but upon the concepts of the Protestant Reformation. 

The basic Protestant principle is that, while there 
is a Christian faith, there is no one sole and only 
true interpretation of that faith, nor of the kind of 
church orders and organizations which proclaim the 
different interpretations. This is manifested by the 
countless number of creeds and statements of faith, 
and by the varieties of church orders. The best 
definition of the nature of Protestantism is found 
in the name of the book by William James which 
he so correctly called, “The Varieties of Religious 
Experience.” 


Freedom of Diversity 


History has also attested that the Christian ex- 
perience and witness has been more alert, and vital, 
and persuasive when the freedom of diversity was 
a living reality than when the church was totally 
unified and established. It was so in Scotland when 
there was the Free Church as well as the Church of 
Scotland; in England when the Non-Conformist 
churches were most non-conformist ; in Europe after, 
rather than before, the Reformation. Today in Amer- 
ica denominational life is more active than ever, with 
new ones coming into existence, and all accounts 
attest to a high level of religious interest, endeavor, 
and Ylevotion. And surely the youth period of Prot- 
estantism was more alert, vital, and creative because 
Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin, and Zwingli expressed 
different interpretations of the Word of God one 
from another than if Luther had possessed power 
to unite all under his personal interpretation. Such 
freedom rests upon the belief—which at. times is 
forgotten—that majority rule does not function in 
the realm of faith and conscience. 


IV 
The Protestant definition of the nature of the 
church creates diversity: within Protestantism. Christ 
said that where faithful disciples are gathered in 


His name He is there in the midst of them. This 
gathered - group, therefore, is -the, church. As each 
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church has been established by the free will of its 
members, without the action of any outside or su- 
perior authority, it is a free and independent Church 
of Christ, amenable only to the persuasion of the 
spirit of Christ leading us in devotion to Him, and 
then to Christian fellowship and cooperation with 
other disciples and churches throughout the world. 


Spirit of Fellowship 

This freedom, which is the precious gift received 
from Christ as He set us free from the law, is held 
by the church with the understanding that the same 
rights must be extended to other churches so that no 
chureh, or group of churches, shall be subjected to 
dominance or authority undesired by them. This is 
the basis which maintains the relationship of churches 
one with another in the spirit of fellowship and 
cooperation, rather than that of coercion and com- 
pulsion. Upon this basic principle, it is obvious that 
no associational form of this fellowship should have 
the authority to change the nature of the local 
church, nor could it blanket it into a changed form 
of church association, without the consent of the 
independent congregation. 

The covenant of membership of such a church 
is as simple, and yet ultimate, as the words which 
Jesus used. It is a covenant among those who agree 
to walk together as His disciples, and in His name, 
expectant of His presence among them. That is the 
most profound experience man can have. From that 
experience, each one makes his personal interpreta- 
tion of the Word of God and of his own relationship 
with Jesus Christ, without binding the mind or con- 
science of any other member. 
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Freedom of Spirit 


The invitation to the table of the Lord’s Supper 
is extended in the same freedom of spirit, saying in 
essence : 

“Come to this sacred table, not because you must 
but because you may; come not to testify that you 
are righteous, but that you love the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and desire to be His true disciple; come not be- 
cause you have any claims upon Heaven’s rewards, 
but because you stand in constant need of mercy 
and help; come not to express an opinion, but to 
seek a Presence and to pray for a spirit.” 

Within the fold of this freedom, each church is 
complete in itself, possessed of all the functions of 
the Clrurch Universal, and in harmony like unto the 
words of Christ, “as Thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in Thee.” This was the prayer of Christ for the 
nature of the unity of His disciples. 

“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,” 
said Paul, and it is in that spirit of liberty, rather 
than in organization and cornpulsion, that we dis- 
cover the creative and formative powers of the love 
of God and the service of man. We never know the 
manner in which God will make known a new 
manifestation of His truth, for at times He has 
used the strangest folk from the most unheralded 
areas of life. 

We do not dare say that when Amos, and Jere- 
miah, and John the Baptist interpreted the Word 
of God from outside the corporate organization of a 
unified religion, it was a sin and a scandal. Was it 
a sin for John Bunyan to write The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress from within a prison ? Was it a sin to continue to 
smuggle copies of Tyndale’s translation of the Bible 
into England while the one united church burned 


the copies it could reach? Was it a seandal for John 
Woolman to speak of the “inner light” which led 
him to dress in the gray cloth of a Friend, to wor- 
ship God amidst the silence, and to refuse to use 
the forms of the sacraments ? 


Imparted New Insights 


Surely such witnesses are the mark of the ways 
through which God has imparted new insights of 
His light and His truth to the world, rather than 
through monolithic structures of religious organiza- 
tions, impregnated with the mortal desires to direct 
and govern those subject to them, and to express 
their pomp and glory through the manifestations 
of worldly power. 

There is no sign in all Christian history that 
spiritual insight and power have ever arisen because 
of corporate organization, or by the status of a per- 
son in that organization. It has come because of the 
awareness of it in the minds and souls of dedicated 
lives. 

And Christian history has also shown that such 
witnesses of God may be expected to be diverse, not 
uniform, in interpretation; not adherents of a cor- 
porate unity of conformity, but professors of a unity 
of the spirit which includes the diverse manifestations 
of the Spirit of God. 

“Let those unite who will unite” can be the only 
eall to Christian unity. If unity is achieved and 
maintained by the coercion of corporate organiza- 
tion, it is uniformity. Only the persuasion of a con- 
cern, pleading for free response, can bring into life 
the inward experience and expression of the spiritual 
unity which can bring true understanding and crea- 
tive fellowship. 


John Adams and the One Fact 
of Our Life in America 


By JESSE C. BURT, Ph.D. 


[In this sketch of John Adams’ work for liberty, Dr. 
Burt has indicated Adams’ concern for freedom of Govern- 
ment from ecclesiastical control, and hence the separation 
of church and state, even in his beloved State of Massa- 
chusetts. For those interested in John Adams, Dr. Burt 
recommends strongly the reading of Charles Francis Adams’ 
“Works of John Adams,” particularly volumes 2, 3, and 
4.—Ep. |] 


Dcxwe ms tone axp vservt ure of 
ninety years, the longest life span enjoyed by any of 
our former Presidents, John Adams, of Quincy, Mas- 
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sachusetts, was a powerful watchdog for religious 
liberty. This founding father was fully aroused to 
and aware of the evils and problems attending what 
he termed “the confederacy of temporal and spiritual 
tyranny.” 

John Adams had an informed grasp of the course 
of world history. No president has exceeded his 
scholarship. He saw that the climax of history had 
been the bloody struggle to win religious liberty. He 
called attention to the place of this one fact in 
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John Adams was the second President of the United States. 
He had twice been Vice-President with George Washington. 
Adams was the father of John Quincy Adams, who was elected 
the sixth President. There has been no other father and son 
combination like this one in American history. 


American life in the following words that excite and 
arouse the mind: 


“It was this great struggle that peopled America. It was 
not religion alone, as is commonly supposed, but it was 
a love of universal liberty, and a hatred, a dread, a horror, 
of the infernal confederacy before described, that pro- 
jected, conducted, and accomplished the settlement of 
America.” 


Let us pause just a moment. We are here going to 
see Adams, the watchdog for religious liberty, in 
three periods of his life: early maturity, later years, 
and final fight for the cause. It may be necessary to 
know just who he was and why he was important. 

Firsf‘of all, Adams was the second President of the 
United States (1797-1801). He had twice been 
Vice-President with George Washington. The one 
term Adams had as President was marked by many 
problems, notably the follow-up of the feud between 
Hamilton and Jefferson. Jefferson defeated Adams 
in the presidential election of 1800, and Adams was 
so bitter that he refused to stay in Washington and 
attend Jefferson’s inauguration. Adams was the 
father of John Quincy Adams, who was elected the 
sixth President in 1824. There has been no other 
father and son combination like this one in American 
history. 

Adams was not remarkable as President, but there 
is still a-place of service for a man or-woman who 
does not hold high office well. Adams won his place 
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in our history as “the Atlas of the American Revolu- 
tion.” Jefferson said of his support of the Declaration 
of Independence: “John Adams was the pillar of 
its support on the floor of Congress; its ablest ad- 
vocate and defender against the multifarious assaults 
it encountered.” Adams was not a proficient politi- 
cian, but when it came to supporting truth and a 
cause, he was without a match, and our history 
would not be what it is without John Adams. 

Adams was tireless in his committee work, includ- 
ing that for defense and for the drafting of the 
Declaration of Independence. He was a signer of the 
resulting document. He was its Atlas in Congres- 
sional debate, as indicated. He was an instrument in 
getting the all-important support of France. He was 
the leader in the peace negotiations after the 
Revolutionary War. 

One marvels at Adams’ prodigious industry and 
utter dedication. 

In his special role as an advocate of high principles, 
John Adams was one of the handful of men who 
spearheaded the events that led to independence, 
and this from Massachusetts, a point of prestige. 
More than most men, even than Jefferson, Adams 
knew how to put a finger to the wind and see how it 
was blowing. He saw strong winds coming up in 
1763, and this led him into the first period of his 
service to the cause of religious liberty. 

By way of review: At the close of the French and 
Indian War, in 1763, the fumbling British Govern- 
ment reorganized that part of America lying west of 
the Alleghanies, and slammed the door shut on 
migration from the original thirteen colonies into 
that virgin area. This territory was put under the 
control of Quebec. The legal position of the Roman 
Catholie Church was subsequently recognized. All of 
which was as drastic as could be, for the colonies 
were almost entirely Protestant. 

John Adams was only twenty-eight years of age 
when the creaking machinery of the British Empire 
worked out the Quebec solution. He gave searching 
thought to the trend of events. In 1765 the Boston 
Gazette published John Adams’ “A Dissertation on 
the Canon and Feudal Law.” In the setting of the 
Quebee problem this work caused a sensation, and 
was read all over the world. It was a catalyst in the 
thinking of the people, and was formative to the 
system of government set up in the Untied States, 
and which we all enjoy today. 

All of his life John Adams thought that history 
could be summarized in just one sentence. All 
history’s black pages, he said, came from “the love 
of power, which has so often been the cause of 
slavery.” 

‘In the “Dissertation” Adams declared that “the 
most refined, sublimest, extensive, and astonishing 
constitution of power that ever was conceived by the 
mind of man was framed by the Romish clergy for 
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the aggrandisement of their own order.” He referred, 
he said, to the “confederacy of temporal and spiritual 
power.” 

This “wicked confederation between the two 
systems of tyranny,” with the one supporting the 
other, whether immoral, corrupt, or mentally incom- 
petent, was simply “calamitous to human liberty.” It 
had been so, Adams stated, “till God in His benign 
providence raised up the champions who began and 
conducted the Reformation.” Now, however, he was 
astonished to observe, Parliament was about to turn 
the thirteen colonies abruptly around. Over the 
mountains there would be the long shadow of 
Quebec. It was intolerable! 

Adams found in history abundant examples to 
illustrate the following points that he made in regard 
to the workings of church and state, when welded 
together in wicked confederacy. 

First, there was power to “open and close the gates 
of heaven at pleasure.” 

Second, there was an illogical “power of dispensa- 
tion over all the rules and obligations of morality.” 

Third, there was, in this confederacy, “authority 
to license all sorts of ei and crimes.” 

Fourth, there was “power of deposing peers - 
absolying subjects from allegiance.” 
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An excerpt from a page in the Boston “Gazette” of September 
30, 1765, from an article on the Canon and Feudal Law. From 
the Rare Book Room of the Library of Congress. 


Fifth, there was, somehow, “the power of procur- 
ing or withholding the rain of heaven and the beams 
of the sun.” 

Sixth, there was the man-made 
earthquakes, pestilence, and famine.” 

These six points were, he felt, some of the prod- 
ucts of church-state union. There were others. For 
one thing, there was “the sordid ignorance and 
staring timidity,” and the smirking “religious horror 
of letters and knowledge.” To escape any such 
obnoxious situation, America had been peopled: 
“projected, conducted, and accomplished.” 

The choice of vigorous verbs—‘projected,” “con- 
dueted,” “peopled,” ‘aeccomplished”—sounds _ like 
lawyer talk: Adams was a lawyer. His meticulous 
choice of language, to cover every possible aspect of 
American life, is a reply to those today who whittle 
away at basic facts, down to and including shaving 
off the edges of words. 

One of the thrilling chapters of American history 
was the restoring of fellowship between John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson, brought about by mutual 
friends in 1812. Adams was 77, Jefferson 69. Adams 
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had occasion to send Jefferson two pieces of home- 
spun, to which Jefferson replied with one of his 
gracious letters, in which he said to his former 
political enemy, “I salute you with unchanged affec- 
tion and.respect.” 

Thereafter, many letters were exchanged by the 
old men. These letters became the talk of the 
country. The postmen of that day waited for each 
letter to come. In these letters, a matchless legacy 
for all Americans, the two men discoursed often on 
the function of religion in American life. Both men 
rejoiced that church and state were separated by a 
firm and high wall. For Adams, this correspondence 
was the second phase of his service to religious 
liberty. 

Adams said to Jefferson: “You and I ought not to 
die before we have explained ourselves to each 
other.” A few samples, culled from the letters, will 
show that Adams had not changed his opinions of the 
“confederacy” that he first made public more than 
forty years before. 

He declared, “It is very true that the denunciations 
of the priesthood are fulminated against every ad- 
vocate for a complete freedom of religion.” 

Adams also said, in regard to history, “If you ask 
my opinion who had committed all the havoc, I 
will answer candidly, ecclesiastical and imperial 
despotism have done it to conceal their frauds.” 

Adams declared that he believed, “The question 
before the human race is whether the God of nature 
shall govern the world by His own laws, or whether 
priests and kings shall rule it by fictitious miracles ? 
Or, in other words, whether authority is originally in 
the people? or whether it has descended for 1800 
years in a succession of popes and bishops .. . or 
brought down from heaven by the Holy Ghost.” 

So, the letters winged back and forth between the 
famous sages, each man relishing the opportunity to 
write to the other. There can be no doubt that the 
exchange was the finest delight of the two men. 

Toward the close of his life, John Adams sought 
to remove Article III of the Massachusetts State 
Constittition, which permitted an established church, 
in this case the Congregational Church. 

The statement of Adams’ views that has been 
' given here may make his work in connection with 
the original Massachusetts Constitution seem incon- 
sistent. It is well known, of course, that Adams 
drafted the document. ; 

According to his grandson, Charles Francis Adams, 
however, and this story is not at all familiar, Adams 
did not write Article III. This article was written by 
a committee, after dissatisfaction was expressed 
toward Adams’ original article, which would have 
placed all sects in the State on equal footing. 

It can be argued that Adams never really faced 
up to the problem in his own State, for all his 
published and private correspondénce. If this argu- 
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ment is advanced, it overlooks the fact that, after the 
presidency, Adams held no political office, and that 
his only service to his cause must be that of the 
advocate, the spokesman. 

Thus we find an admirable consistency in the one 
matter of Article III. In 1819 the Massachusetts 
Constitution came up for revision. Adams was old 
and infirm. But he made a spirited effort to get 
Article III revised to state that “all men of all 
religions, demeaning themselves as good subjects, 
shall enjoy the equal protection of the laws.” 

As Charles Francis Adams stated in his Works of 
John Adams, “Popular sentiment was not then ready 
to carry out the abstract principle of total separation 
between church and state, even though it underlies 
the whole theory of republican government.” 

In 1833, seven years after John Adams had died, 
the third article was removed. “No subordination of 
any one sect or denomination to another shall ever be 
established by law.’’ Once again John Adams had 
spearheaded the way toward progress. His repeated 
and persistent efforts to revise Article III had borne 
fruit. 

John Adams deserves to rank higher in our esteem 
than he does at present. It is not that he is not 
exactly recognized. It is just that his services to the 
republic, particularly in the compelling matter of 
religious liberty, are not as clearly defined as they 
ought to be. 

Jefferson and Adams were alike in believing in the 
importance of information. When one thinks over 
the phases of John Adams’ service to the cause of 
religious liberty, it must be evident that religious 
liberty comes out of information, information such 
as John Adams possessed to such telling effect. 

John Adams was indeed one of the founding 
fathers, not only in government and politics, but in 
something else. That is, the reality of the separation 
of church and state, the one great political fact of 
our life in America. 





FROM THE CENTURY BOOK OF FAMOUS AMERICANS 


The old home of John Adams, and just beyond, the home of 
his son, John Quincy Adams, in Quincy, Massachusetts. 
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FROM THE CENTURY BOOK OF FAMOUS AMERICANS 
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There were many tense moments and nar- 

row escapes among the patriots of the Rev- 

olutionary Period. The citizens who wanted 

and worked for freedom had not only the 

military forces of the mother country to 
deal with but the Tories as well. 





The Presbyterian Insurrection 


By D. EARL DANIEL 


A xoxe THE RELIGIOUS GROUPS in Colo- 
nial America, the Presbyterians gave a good account 
of themselves in winning the War of Independence, 
establishing our form of government, and laying the 
foundation for the American way of life. Isaac Sharp- 
less, a Quaker historian, states, “The revolution was 
three-fourths, at least, a Presbyterian movement.” 
Some English leaders called the revolution ‘“Presby- 
terian insurrection.” Horace Walpole said in Parlia- 
ment, “Cousin America has run off with a Presbyte- 
rian parson.” And that parson, of course, was the 
Rev. John Witherspoon, who was the only clergy- 
man to sign the Declaration of Independence. 

No other clergyman did so much for the American 
cause as did John Witherspoon: At the very onset of 
hostilities he was appointed chairman of a committee 
of ministers and elders to communicate with each 
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Presbyterian church in the land. In his initial letter 
he urged all ministers “to avoid politics in the pulpit 
no longer, and to remember that the most courageous 
soldier is the pious man who has been filled with 
righteous anger.” 

Evidently his leadership bore fruit, for their 
preaching of the principles of the Revolution was 
most consistent and widespread, and produced a 
large proportion of the revolutionary leadership. In- 
deed, the Presbyterians made themselves so obnoxious 
to the British that they unleashed their fury and 
spite on the Presbyterian churches. During the 
course of the war more than fifty Presbyterian 
churches were utterly destroyed and many others 
defaced or ruined. 


John Witherspoon served five years as a member. 


of the Continental Congress. He was a member of 
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120 committees during that time. Under the urging 
of Robert Morris he signed his name as security for 
a loan to the young government, and after his death 
that loan was collected from his estate. During that 
time he also served as president of the College of 
New Jersey, now Princeton University. 

The Presbyterians were important: first, because 
they were not a sectional group as were the Congre- 
gationalists, who were confined almost entirely to 
New England; the Dutch Reformed, in New York 
and New Jersey; the Quakers, in Pennsylvania; or 
the Roman Catholics, in Maryland. The Presbyte- 
rians had churches in every one of the thirteen 
original colonies, and they had two outstanding 
colleges in two different areas: Dartmouth, in the 
extreme north; and the College of New Jersey, in 
the eentral area. In total membership they stood 
second. 

Their second contribution was due to their very 
vivid memory of the tyranny of King George. During 
the two decades before the Revolution many Presby- 
terians had come to America to escape that tyranny. 
It is said that one half of all the Presbyterians in 
Ireland had migrated to the colonies during those 
twenty years. More than twenty-five thousand of 
them crossed the mountains into western Pennsyl- 
vania. It was the last straw to see British tyranny 
follow them into the New World. These newcomers 
to the western frontier not only held off the fierce 
attacks of the Indians, but sent large and valuable 
contingents back across the mountains to assist and 
encourage Washington’s hard-pressed men. 

Since Presbyterians had furnished so much of the 
leadership in the Revolution, it was natural that the 
founding fathers should parallel presbyterial polity 
in modeling the new government. It is true that the 
representative form of government was not new or 
original with the Presbyterian Church, but it was 
only natural for those engaged in the difficult task 
of organizing a new nation to follow a model with 
which they were familiar. 

Pure democracy, as seen in congregational polity, 
had many faults when projected into the national 









During the course of the Rev- 
olutionary War more than fifty 
Presbyterian churches were ut- 
terly destroyed and many others 
defaced cr ruined. On the right 
is a portrait of John Wither- 
spoon, the only clergyman to 
sign the Declaration of Inde- 
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area. The Church of England and the Roman 
Catholic Church savored too much of the totalitar- 
ianism of King George and the tyranny from which 
so many of them had fled, to appeal to these freedom- 
loving pioneers. But the Presbyterian practice of 
delegating authority to the elected representatives 
of the people appealed to them. Then, too, the 
excellent balance of power between the clergy and 
the laity in the church served as a timely inspiration 
for that marvelous balance of authority and power 
that was worked out by the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, without which, there is no doubt, the thirteen 
colonies could not have agreed to a Federal union. 

The representative form of government adopted, 
and guaranteed in the Constitution to every State, is 
a civil parallel to the governing bodies called sessions, 
presbyteries, and synods, ascending to one General 
Assembly, seen in presbyterial polity. 

The events of American history justify the satis- 
faction with which the Presbyterians look upon 
themselves as agents led of God into the wilderness 
of a new world to aid in the establishment of a new 
nation under God, with foundations rooted in the 
rights of the common people. Here was builded a 
nation where the liberty-loving peoples of all the 
world could find a government to protect them in 
their desire to live safe and secure from all despotic 
powers wherever they might be found. 
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A Well-deserved Recognition 


@w» rue rventne of January 25, 1956, a 
veteran in the cause of religious liberty received a 
well-deserved recognition. Charles 8S. Longacre, 
known over the country for his speeches and articles 
on religious liberty, editor of LIBERTY: A Maga- 
zine of Religious Freedom from 1913 to 1942, and 
continuing since as helpful associate editor, received 
from Protestants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State a citation that high- 
lighted his long service in dedication to freedom. 
The occasion was the eighth. annual convention on 
religious liberty held by POAU, and the citation was 
given at a banquet at which Paul Blanshard spoke 
on the subject “The Sectarian Assault Upon the 
Constitution.” Dr. Louie D. Newton, chairman of 
the POAU board, gave the citation. The Inter- 
national Religious Liberty Association and LIB- 
ERTY magazine thank POAU for the honor it has 
done to Mr. Longacre. F. H. Y. 


Compulsory Church Attendance 


Compvutsory cHuRCH ATTENDANCE every 
Sunday for a two-year period was ordered as part of 
a sentence for a teen-ager accused of homicide in the 
death of two of his companions in an auto accident. 
The thought was expressed that a prolonged prison 
term would not correct the youth’s “wild, erratic 
driving.” In reading of such an incident, or others 
similar, the question arises as to the advisability of 
using religion as a means of punishment at any time. 


Church attendance, like other rituals of the Chris-- 


tian religion, is a voluntary act. To make such at- 
tendance, or any other voluntary religious ritual, a 
requirement or a disciplinary measure, is to rob the 
act of free choice upon which it is based. It may 
result in establishing an indelible prejudice in youth 
that cannot be erased. 

The teen-ager who drives a car is in all probability 
sixteen years of age or older. At that age, young peo- 
ple are hypercritical of sham, and detest hypocrisy 
in any of their group, even in themselves. It is also 
natural for them to dislike punishment of any kind. 
Therefore, when religion is used as a means of forced 
discipline, they are set apart from their group, per- 
haps ridiculed by them, and thereby learn to hate 
the thing that has caused them their embarrassment. 
The results can be most detrimental to any possible 
religious interest that may exist. 

Compulsory church attendance was practiced in 
this country during our Colonial period. When a per- 
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son absented himself without just cause from a re- 
ligious service, he was fined. In Plymouth, if one 
was in default in the payment of his fine, he was to 
receive ten lashes, “well-laid” on the bare back. 
Those who drafted our Federal Constitution recog- 
nized the injustice and dangers of compulsory church 
attendance and established safeguards in the Bill of 
Rights. These protective measures have been em- 
bodied in the Constitutions of the respective States. 
For example, the following is taken from the Bill 
of Rights of a Midwestern State: “Every person 
shall be at liberty to worship God according to the 
dictates of his conscience. No person shall be com- 
pelled to attend . . . any place of religious worship.” 
The men who made these provisions were wise and 
understood the necessities for and the merits of the 
scriptural principles of voluntary worship. 
Compulsory religion is progressive in its pressures. 
From past history, as well as from the present, it is 
obvious that religious requirements are usually 
increased. When religion is used as means of pun- 
ishment, the same tendency would undoubtedly 
prevail, and one naturally wonders where the re- 
quirements would end. God Himself will not invade 
the citadel of the individual conscience in spiritual 
matters. He has not delegated to civil powers, to the 
church itself, or to anyone the power to do what He 
Himself will not do. As a means of salvation the 
Christian religion is complete, but when used as a 
means of punishment, it can be grossly misinterpreted 
and misapplied. A. H. R. 


Chaplaincies and Churech-State 
Problems 


Fravxx ©. Hvenes, of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, who identified himself as an atheist, 
has brought suit in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia against Ivy Baker Priest, 
treasurer of the United States, to stop the use of 
public tax funds for the support of chaplains in the 
armed forces. Mr. Hughes states his reasons as 
follows: 

“1. The action arises under the ‘establishment of 
religion’ clause of the First Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

“9. The United States has in its employ and on its 
payrolls, in the armed forces and other departments 
of government, thousands of persons called chap- 
lains, engaged to teach and practice religion. 

“3. The employment of such chaplains is contrary 
to the Constitution of the United States as set forth 
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by the Supreme Court of the United States in Ever- 
son v. Board of Education (1947), 330 U.S. 1, and 
reaffirmed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in McCollum v. Board of Education (1948), 

333 U.S., 203, as follows: 
©The “establishment of religion” clause of the 
First Amendment means at least this: Neither a 
state nor the Federal Government can set up a church. 
Neither can pass laws which aid one religion, aid 
all religions, or prefer one religion over another. 
Neither can force or influence a person to go to or to 
remain away from church against his will or force 
him to profess a belief or disbelief in any religion. No 
persons can be punished for entertaining or for pro- 
fessing religious beliefs or disbeliefs, for church 
attendance or nonattendance. No tax in any amount, 
large or small, can be levied to support any religious 
activities or institutions, whatever they may be called, 
or whatever form they may adopt to teach or practice 
religion. Neither a state nor the Federal Government 
can, openly or secretly, participate in the affairs of 
any religious organizations or groups and. vice versa. 
In the words of Jefferson, the clause against estab- 
lishment of religion by law was intended to erect “a 
wall of separation between church and state.” ’ 

“4, In the payment of Federal income taxes, plain- 
tiff is forced to pay a part of the salaries and allow- 
ances to chaplains on the Federal payroll, in viola- 
tion of that part of the Everson decision quoted in 
paragraph 3 above. 

“5. The revenue to pay the cost of chaplains in 
the service of the United States comes, in part at 
least, from taxes. In paying income taxes assessed 
against him, plaintiff is forced to pay a part of the 
cost of promulgating religious doctrines which he 
abhors, and is obliged to support, financially, religion 
entirely alien to his own. This plaintiff is denied the 
freedom of religion guaranteed under Amendment I 
of the Constitution of the United States.” 

We do not find ourselves in agreement with Mr. 
Hughes’s thinking on this question. A large number 
of the men drafted or accepted as volunteers into the 
armed forces are men of religious inclination. If they 
had been left by the Government in the freedom of 
ordinary civilian life, many of these men would 
attend religious services of their choice. When the 
Government takes them out of this freedom, and 
requires them to follow the pattern of military service, 
the Government by so doing places itself. in a 
position of responsibility in respect to the religious 
life of the men. The furnishing of chaplains by the 
Government is an effort to meet this responsibility. 

The chaplains instruct the men in moral and 
spiritual values, and seek to develop in them some 
concept of divine providence. They can scarcely 
teach them atheism, but they can help unbelievers 
in religion in their enjoyment of a moral experience. 
This can scarcely be considered a form of union of 
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church and state, even though the chaplains are 
ministers of the gospel, and are being paid from the 
military budgets. 

On the other hand, we would consider it a trespass 
upon the principle of separation of church and state 
if the chaplains were to teach religious dogma. We 
believe that the chaplains in general seek to avoid 
doing this. When the chaplains bring to men under 
their. influence an appreciation of higher values in 
human living they are, we believe, doing a service 
that the Government owes to the men under their 
charge. 

May we add that prison chaplains render a parallel 
service to men withdrawn from normal social life 
from causes entirely other than military. 

¥. H. ¥. 


The Gray Plan 


Tur Gray Commisston in Virginia is 
meeting new opposition to its proposed strategy for 
circumventing the United States Supreme Court 
public school desegregation order. Fear is being ex- 
pressed by many that in the attempt to sabotage the 
court’s decision the public school system might be 
wrecked instead. Too, religious leaders are concerned 
about the church-state consequences if tax-financed 
tuitional grants are given to parents who send their 
children to private segregated schools. In the State 
referendum held recently, authorization was given 
for a constitutional convention to be held so that 
from the constitution may be removed the present 
restriction that forbids the use of tax funds for 
private schools. In this prohibition the law in Virginia 
is similar to that of forty-four other States. 

However, unless great caution is used, the voters 
in Virginia will inadvertently make available State 
funds for sectarian institutions. The proposal, of 
course, is to limit grants to “nonsectarian” schools. 
But the term “nonsectarian” will need careful defini- 
tion if purposeful violations are to be screened out. 
Dr. Reuben Alley, editor of the Religious Herald. 
organ of the Virginia Baptist Convention, has called 
attention to an invasion that “could easily be 
practised by organizing private corporations to 
operate schools under the supervision of religious 
bodies yet unrelated directly to those bodies.” An 
incident similar to this was brought before the 
Illinois courts in 1888. The Chicago Industrial 
School for Girls, a corporation, did not conduct a* 
school, nor did it own or lease the necessary buildings 
for an educational institution. The students com- 
mitted to its care were placed in sectarian institutions 
under the control of the Catholic Church. Although 
the State made its payments to the Chicago 
Industrial School, the fact is that the money went 
to the particular school to which the students had 
been committed. Thereby tax money went to 
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sectarian institutions for tuition and general mainte- 
nance such as board, room, clothing, and medical 
care. 

The present problem requires careful planning 
and clear thinking or Virginia’s barrier of separation 
of church and state, which has stood for more than 
a century and a half, may be greatly weakened or 
seriously breached. A. H. R. 


Tax Funds for Chureh Schools 
in Australia? 


Tue Generar Assemsriy of the Presby- 
terian Churches of the Province of Victoria in Aus- 
-tralia has requested the church’s Committee on Edu- 
cational Policy to discover if government funds may 
be obtained for the support of Presbyterian parochial 
schools. We regret to see this request made. We be- 
lieve that parochial schools, no matter where they 
may be established, or under whose auspices, should 
be supported by the church to which they belong, 
and not from publie tax funds. The troubles in Ger- 
many over tax funds used for parochial schools, men- 
tioned more than once in LIBERTY, and the diffi- 
culties in Belgium, still unresolved, and leading to 
actual rioting in the streets, dealt with fully by Dr. 
Daniel Walther in LIBERTY for the first quarter, 
1956, are illustrations of the trouble that arises when 
the church invites the support of the state for the 
church’s schools. 

There is perhaps no activity so important to a 
church as the religious education of its youth. There 
is perhaps no area of church activity where the 
church should recognize the importance of freedom 


of control than in the field of religious education. It 
is like the selling out of a birthright for a church to 
ask for public funds for the schools it operates. The 
only time that a church can receive government aid 
without its suffering loss of independence is when 
the church is able to control the government from 
which it receives financial aid. But in this lies a 
menace to good government so serious that it may be 
set aside by all thinking men as an alternative. Let 
us also reject the first alternative of government 
grants for church-related schools. F. H. Y. 


Half a Leaf 


Recentry a Group of American clergymen 
returning from a foreign land, reported of their fel- 
low religionists there, according to press reports, that 
“they do not have religious freedom the way we 
know it, but they certainly have full freedom of 
worship.” 

We are glad these people have freedom of wor- 
ship. What a joy it must be to them. But this boon 
is only part of religious freedom. With it belongs the 
right to change one’s religious opinions and the right 
to explain one’s religious views to others, by the 
spoken or written word. As necessary corollaries of 
freedom of worship, there must then be freedom of 
assembly, of speech, and of the press in respect to 
religion. 

Without these related freedoms, freedom of wor- 
ship is but half a loaf—a restricted diet indeed. Men 
should not be asked to accept freedom by measure. 
Limits of freedom lie only at the boundaries of other 
men’s equivalent freedoms. F. H. Y. 


@ BOOKS e 


Roger Williams, His Contribution to the Ameri- 
can Tradition, by Perry Miller 


Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1953. 


This is one of the first volumes in a proposed series 
on Makers of the American Tradition. 

Apparently there is now enough pressure on 
American free institutions to cause thoughtful men 
to go back and restudy the foundations. The free- 
doms that were taken for granted until recently are 
now “controversial issues,” and a significant freedom 
literature is beginning to flow again. 

Perry Miller has, in this volume, made an im- 
portant contribution to this stream in that he cuts 
Williams out from the intellectual patterns usually 
ealled “liberal.” When the author lays aside his 
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scalpel and his shears at the close, he concludes that 
Williams— 

“was thinking on a deeper plane than that which simply 
recognizes religious liberty as a way for men to live peace- 
ably together. He was not a rationalist and a utilitarian 
who gave up the effort to maintain an orthodoxy because 
he had no real concern about religious truth, but was the 
most passionately religious of men. Hence he is an analyst, 
an explorer into the dark places, of the very nature of 
freedom. His decision to leave denominations free to wor- 
ship as they chose came as a consequence of his insight 
that freedom is a condition of the spirit.”—Page 255. 


These broad conclusions stand on lengthy quota- 
tions from Williams’ writings, edited to be more 
readable. 

In attempting to account for the distinctiveness of 
the mind of Roger Williams, Miller ascribes a signifi- 
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cance to the “typological method” of Biblical exegesis, 
which is not convincing. No mere heuristic device, 
whether strong or weak, can account for the insights 
of Williams’ mind. The main weakness, then, in this 
noteworthy effort, is that a three-dimension person- 
ality is sketched on a two-dimension board having 
only the social and the intellectual scales. The 
spiritual depth of a man is, of course, difficult to 
recapture. 
C. EmmManvet Carson 
Washington, D.C. 


Communism, Conformity and Civil Liberty, 
edited by Samuel A. Stauffer 
New York: Doubleday. Price, $4.00. 


Communism, Conformity and Civil Inberty is a 
collection of data revealing the attitude of Americans 
to the constitutional principle of free speech. The 
editor of the book, Samuel A. Stauffer, is director of 
Harvard University’s Laboratory of Social Relations, 
and a high-level consultant in industry and Govern- 
ment. 

More than six thousand men and women, in all 
parts of the country and in all walks of life, were 
interviewed by five hundred skilled workers in the 
two leading national research agencies in the United 
States, the Gallop Poll and the National Opinion 
Research Center of the University of Chicago, work- 
ing under the auspices of the Fund for the Republic. 
The survey examined the reactions of Americans to 
two dangers: (1) from the Communist conspiracy 
outside and inside the country; and (2) from those 
who, in supporting the conspiracy, would sacrifice 
some of the liberties that the enemy would destroy. 

Editor Stauffer points out that for an unknown 
number of future years the free Western world must 
live under a menacing shadow; vigilance cannot be 
relaxed. The question is, “How can sober second 
thought of the people be maintained in a state of 
readiness to resist external and internal threats to our 
heritage of freedom?” It is the purpose of this book 
to te an answer to this question. 

The sampling method touched every possible type 
of community in America, in order to get a complete 
cross section of two segments of adult Americans: 
(1) the average resident American; (2) selected 
community leaders chosen to include the mayor, pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce, chairman of 
Community Chest, president of the larger labor 
union, chairmen of the Republican and Democratic 
county central committees, and other leaders hold- 
ing. responsible positions of trust. Clergymen were 
not included. 

On the question concerning the willingness to 
give a socialist the right to speak, it was revealed that 
84 per cent of the selected community leaders would 
give him that right, whereas only 61 per cent of aver- 
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age Americans, based on a cross section of the same 
communities, would give that socialist the right to 
mount a public platform and tell his story. 

As to allowing an atheist to make a speech in the 
community against churches and religion, 64 per 
cent of the selected community leaders expressed a 
willingness to give him this opportunity, whereas 
only 39 per cent of a cross section of citizens in the 
same community would give the atheist the right of 
the public platform. 

When community leaders were asked whether 
they would give the right of free speech to any man 
whose loyalty has been criticized, but who swears 
that he is not now a Communist, 87 per cent stated 
that they would allow him the right of free speech, 
whereas only 71 per cent of average Americans in the 
same community would allow the reformed Com- 
munist the freedom to speak. 

Perhaps the most severe test of the belief in the 
right of free speech was the question: “Suppose an 
admitted Communist wants to make a speech in 
your community. Should he be allowed to speak ?”’ 
Fifty-one per cent of the selected community leaders 
said Yes, whereas only 29 per cent of .a cross section 
of citizens would allow him the opportunity. 

Here are some interesting side lights on the 
attitudes of certain categories of American life. The 
researchers found that the older generation and the 
less educated are less tolerant to nonconformists. 
College graduates, in the age range of 21 to 29, 
would tolerate nonconformists to the extent of 77 
per cent of their number. Only 31 per cent of the 
college graduates 60 and over would tolerate non- 
conformists, whereas only 13 per cent of those 60 
and over who had a grade school education only 
would tolerate nonconformists. 

Forty-eight per cent of the people from the Far 
West are tolerant as over against 16 per cent from 
the South. Thirty-nine per cent of the people in 
metropolitan areas would be tolerant, whereas only 
13 per cent of the people on the farms would show 
the same type of generosity. Women tend to be less 
tolerant of nonconformists than men. Nonchureh- 
going men are more tolerant than churchgoing males. 
Protestants living in the South are less tolerant 
than Catholies living in the North. 

Not all Americans believe that the internal Com- 
munist threat is a great danger. Fifteen per cent 
believe that it is a very great danger. Twenty-two 
per cent of the selected community leaders feel it a 
great danger, 45 per cent some danger, and 18 per 
cent feel that it is hardly any danger at all. 

In the appendix of the book is found the complete 
questionnaire that was used by the interviewers, 
together with the scales of perception of internal 
threats to subversives. 

Joun Cuapman Mayne 


Washington, D.C. 
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Declaration of Freedom, by Elton Trueblood 


New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers. 124 
pages. Price, $1.50. 





The brilliant technological achievements of our 
generation are not unqualified blessings, but are a 
threat to our race because of the tragic division of 
the world’s population into two major centers of an- 
tagonistie power and conviction. Mankind has 
dreamed of one world but has achieved two worlds, 
the worst possible number. Two enormous camps, 
glaring at each other over artificial barriers, are the 
tragic result of all our strivings to produce a civiliza- 
tion—of all our years of science and government and 
philosophy and religion. 

It is bad enough for contemporary adults to live 
in a world composed of two major ideological group- 
ings with attendant mistrust, suspicion, recrimina- 
tion, and propaganda; but to think of this as the 
destiny of our children and their children is to con- 
template a nearly impossible situation. How can the 
tension be brought to an end when nearly every- 
thing we see today points to the continuation and 
even the intensification of the antagonism ? 

Dr. Trueblood sees three possible solutions. The 
first is that of a Communist victory. This he quickly 
rejects as too frightful a solution. The second pos- 
sibility is open war. This would be ho real solution 
—the outcome would be almost as ruinous to the 
victors as to the vanquished. War might end the 
present tension, but it would also end almost every- 
thing else! 

Only one way is left—‘the penetration of all the 
world by the dream of a society that is both just 
. It would mean that in both of the 
contemporary divinions of the human race, as well 
as among those who now constitute a deliberately 
neutral force, there would be javdona’ a passionate 
devotion to that order of life in which there is liberty 
and justice for all. The very attractiveness of 
the society thus emerging would be a_ persuasive 
force of incaleulable worth, strong enough to pene- 
trate any kind of curtain.” 

The philosopher-author does not explain how this 
near-utopia is to be achieved, but he hastens to as- 
sure us that “this is not fantastic,” “it is not an idle 
dream, but the only practicable alternative to a con- 
tinuing nightmare.” He believes that we Westerners 
are “terribly and dangerously deluded” when we see 
in Communism only a crass and despotic imperial- 
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ism and when we fail to perceive why it is that the 
Communist message is so well and widely re- 
ceived as to have won domination over 800,000,000 
souls in thirty-seven short years. 

Whether or not one agrees with Dr. Trueblood’s 
conclusions, he will be stimulated by a careful read- 
ing of this thoughtful volume. The chapter entitled 
“The Six Positive Freedoms” is especially worth 
while. 

Joun C. THompson 
Washington, D.C. 


American Constitutional Law, by Alpheus 


Thomas Mason and William M. Beaney 
New York: Prentice-Hall. 669 pages. Price, $9.25. 


Madison maintained that “a political system that 
does not provide for a peaceable and effectual deci- 
sion of all controversies arising among the parties is 
not a government, but a mere Treaty between in- 
dependent nations, without any resort for terminat- 
ing disputes but negotiations, and that failing, the 
sword.” Again, Madison declared that failure to place 
such power in the Federal judiciary ‘would be as 
much a mockery as a scabbard put into the hands of 
a soldier without a sword in it.” 

It was Charles Evans Hughes who asserted that 
“the Constitution is what the judges say it is.” 

Chief Justice Hughes’s statement may be subject 
to differences of opinion. Justice Frankfurter reminds 
us that the Constitution itself is the “ultimate touch- 


CONSCIENCE 


Religious liberty is not synony- : 
mous. with freedom of conscience. 
_ Qne’s conscience is always” free. It 
- is unfettered becwmes of external 
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stone of constitutionality.” The Federal Constitution 
provides that “this Constitution, and the Laws of the 
United States which shall be made in Pursuance 


thereof; and all Treaties made, or which shall be 


made, under the Authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme Law of the Land; and the 
Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any 
Thing in the Constitution or Laws of any State to 
the Contrary notwithstanding.” 

The framers of the Constitution in 1787 estab- 
lished in the Federal judiciary an effective barrier 
against State legislation that might prove hostile to 
the Constitution and the Union it created. This im- 
portant branch of government has declared hundreds 
of State acts unconstitutional as infringements upon 
the Federal Constitution, its laws and treaties. Add 
to this the far more publicized but fewer acts of 
Congress that have been declared unconstitutional, 
and the place of case books and recurring new edi- 
tions of such books becomes exceedingly important. 

The publication entitled American Constitutional 
Law is a typical work of this sort. It is primarily a 
textbook for courses in constitutional law and _ re- 
lated fields. In an introductory chapter the authors 
acquaint the student with the principles of judicial 
review and the role of the United States Supreme 
Court in passing upon the constitutionality of a na- 
tional or State act. The jurisdiction and organiza- 
tion of Federal courts is set forth. 

In the interest of space the authors omit certain 
cases frequently included in a work of this kind, by 
citing as their first case the classic decision of Mar- 
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bury v. Madison. This is followed by Eakin v. 
Raub, Cohens v. Virginia, and other cases pertinent 
to the authority of the Constitution, the Supreme 
Court, and Judicial Review. Sections on the Con- 
gress, the Supreme Court, and the President: Fed- 
eralism; Commerce Power and State Power; Con- 
gressional Power Under the Commerce Clause; 
National Taxing and Spending Power; the Contract 
Clause and State Police Power; the Development of 
Due Process; Application of Due Process after 1890; 
Equal Protection of Laws; with two sections on Lib- 
erties, the one dealing with Criminal Procedure, and 
the other, First Amendment Freedoms, all follow in 
order. 

Cases in each of these fields have been well 
chosen, and the introductory comments at the be- 
ginning of each section are helpful. That which is 
of special significance in this case book, and which 
distinguishes it from prior studies, made possible by 
its late publication, is the attention given in the last 
three sections to equal protection of laws and to civil 
liberties as pertaining to.criminal procedure, and the 
final section, which the authors term First Amend- 
ment Freedoms. Under the Equal Protection of 
Laws section are included the recent public school 
segregation cases (1954). Under the First Amend- 
ment decisions are cases like Dennis v. United 
States (1951), American Communications Associa- 
tion v. Douds (1950), Terminiello v. Chicago 
(1949), Zorach v. Clauson (1952), McCollum v. 
Board of Education (1948), Korematsu v. United 
States (1945). A list of all the justices of the Su- 
preme Court from its inception to the present time 
appears in the back. 

Some significant cases have been omitted, illus- 
trating a problem with which all case book authors 
must of necessity come to grips. If all cases were to 
be fneluded, one would have to substitute the 345 
volumes of the United States Reports, or the 96 vol- 
umes of the United States Supreme Court Reports 
with the added introductory explanations. There- 
fore, it rests with the author to choose the cases that 
illustrate most effectively the interpretations held 
in the various fields of consideration. In this process 
the authors have exercised good judgment. 

The printing, quality of paper, and general me- 
chanics of the book are excellent. 

Atvin W. Jounson 
Washington, D.C. 
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Memoirs of American Jews 1775-1865, 3 vols., 
by Dr. Jacob Radar Marcus 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Jewish Publication Society, 1955. 


These volumes contain memoirs of fifty-nine 
American Jews who lived in America from one to 
two centuries ago. The work is most timely. Jews 
in the United States and Canada have just recently 
celebrated the tercentenary of their settlement in 
North America. They came to these shores in order 
to escape the intolerable restrictions and oppressions 
to which they had been subjected for centuries in 
other lands. Here, in an atmosphere of freedom 
relatively uninhibited by racial or religious bias, Jews 
have contributed during the past three centuries 
more than their proportionate share to the spiritual, 
cultural, and material values that have made America 
what it is today. 

As they came here, however, these early Jewish 
settlers did not always have an easy time of it. Many 
of them began as itinerant merchants. Their children 
today are prominent in the business and professional 
world, the Macys, the Seligmans, the Gomperses, 
the Brandeises, Rabbis Wise and Leeser, and others. 

Fortunately, for Americans generally and for 
Jewish Americans in particular, some of these early 
Jewish immigrants wrote autobiographical sketches of 
their experiences. These are now available in the 
three volumes named above, two of which are already 
off the press. Thirty-eight of the memoirs are by 
chroniclers born abroad, whereas twenty-one were 
written by American-born Jews. 

For variety and contrast these memoirs are well 
chosen. Not all of the memoirists were peddlers. 
There were clerks, housewives, artisans, bankers, 
soldiers, politicians, rabbis, and surgeons. The 
memoirs fairly bristle with contemporary data that 
would highlight any good history; as, for example, 
the early Westward expansion, the settling of the 
Mississippi valley, pertinent facts on Southern 
slavery and the Civil War, and merchandizing 
methods current in that period. 

One of the most fascinating characters of Ameri- 
can Jewry of a century ago was undoubtedly Uriah 
Phillips Levy, who helped shape American naval 
history. A fourth-generation American and son of a 
Philadelphia merchant, he ran away to sea at the 
age of ten and was master and part owner of a ship 
when under twenty. During the War of 1812 he 


joined the Navy and sought to work his way up to 
the top rung. How he was dropped from the Navy 
because of his racial origin, and how doggedly he 
resisted his detractors and won reinstatement in the 
Navy makes fascinating reading. His historic appeal 
to the court for his restitution ends with these 
moving and eloquent lines: 

“Are American Christians now to begin the persecution 
of the Jews, of the Jew who stands among the represent- 
atives of the patriarch and prophets to whom were com- 
mitted the oracles of God; the Jew from whom they received 
these oracles, and who is the living witness of their truth; 
the Jew, of whom the founders of their religion came; 
the Jew, to whom Christians themselves believe there yet 
pertain ‘exceeding great and precious promises’ (2 Peter 
1:4), in whose fulfillment are bound up the hopes not 
merely of Israel, but of all the races of men? 

“And think not, if you once enter this career, that it 
can be limited to the Jew. What is my case today, if you 
yield to this injustice, may tomorrow be that of the Roman 
Catholic or the Unitarian, the Presbyterian or the Methodist, 
the Episcopalian or the Baptist. There is but one safeguard : 
that is to be found in an honest, wholehearted, inflexible 
support of the wise, the just, the impartial guarantee 
ef the Constitution. I have the fullest confidence that you 
will faithfully adhere to this guarantee, and therefore, with 
like confidence I leave my destiny in your hands.” 


At one juncture of his colorful career Levy amassed 
a fortune, and with this he bought and improved 
Monticello, the home of Jefferson, whom he fairly 
worshiped, and he presented the United States 
Government with a fine statue of that great 
American, the work of the French sculptor David 
d’ Angers. 

Space forbids us to enlarge on the autobiographi- - 
eal sketches of such illustrious Jewish personages as 
Rebekkah Gratz, who was the idol of her generation 
and among whose literary friends was Washington 
Irving; or Mordecai Manuel Noah, who was politi- 
cian, ambassador, playwright, and prophet of 
Zionism all in one; or Raphael Jacob Moses, cultured 
Southerner and fiery secessionist ; or William Frank, 
pilgrim father of Pittsburgh Jewry; or Jesse Selig- 
man, financier; or Isaac Mayer Wise, organizer of 
American Jewry; or the Strouses. 

Dr. Marcus has rendered the American reading 
public a distinct and commendable service by the 
publication of these volumes. We look forward to 
the appearance of the third volume with interest 
and pleasure. 


S. A. Kaptan 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Bus Transportation 


New Mexico is a battleground for the struggle to 

obtain free bus transportation for parochial school 
children. About half of the population of the State 
are said to be Spanish Roman Catholics from Mexico, 
who are interested in having their children trans- 
ported by free public conveyance. Several organiza- 
tions in the State have opposed the plan. The usual 
claim is made that the parochial schools save the 
taxpayers of the State considerable and that such 
services are justifiable for that reason. When a similar 
question was debated in Vermont, one of the sen- 
ators made the following response: “But this argu- 
ment of so-called ‘double-taxation’ can be reversed. 
‘As matters stand today, some Vermonters are sup- 
porting two school systems: one, the town school 
system which is required by law, and the other, a 
parochial or private school, support of which is 
voluntary on their part. They need only support the 
public system. If S. 50 [the parochial] school bus 
bill [later defeated] becomes a law, many of our 
citizens, including myself, will be forced to aid two 
school systems, both of which we would be support- 
ing involuntarily, and that is what I might call 
double taxation.” 

The Florida Baptist Convention at its ninety-fourth 
annual meeting in Lakeland stated that the use of 
tax funds to provide transportation for children at- 
tending private schools is a violation of the Con- 
stitution and the principle of church-state separa- 
tion. 


Parochial Schools 


At its 153d annual meeting the Massachusetts 
Baptist’ Convention adopted a resolution opposing 
State aid to parochial schools. The reason for the 
action is expressed in the resolution: “There are 
constant efforts on the part of one Church to seek 
aid for its parochial schools from the state in the 
form of money for school buses, books and other 
benefits.” The convention also requested a ban on 
Sunday football for public high school pupils. 

In dedicating a new $500,000 Immaculate Con- 
ception school and parish center in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, of 
Boston, said he would refuse Government funds 
for Roman Catholic school buildings in his archdiocese 
if any were offered. He said: “I don’t speak for the 
hierarchy of the United States; I speak for the Arch- 
bishop of Boston, and I repeat that even though the 
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government could and would build our schools or 
would want to, I would never accept the offer. I 
cannot see how any government or state would build 
schools without expecting to control them in whole 
or in part.” Archbishop Cushing further stated that 
Catholic children “should not be treated as second- 
class citizens; that when funds are available for the 
welfare of children, such as health, our children 
shall not be excluded or counted out.” 

In Vermont, Education Commissioner A. John 
Holden, Jr., cut nearly $20,000 from State grants 
to ninety-six Vermont communities that were pay- 
ing tuition costs for children in private and pa- 
rochial schools. This action affects about five hundred 
students and was taken after the commissioner re- 
ceived from Attorney General Robert T. Stafford a 
formal ruling that local school districts cannot re- 
ceive money for tuition in other than public schools. 
The officials said a majority of the pupils affected 
were attending Roman Catholic schools both in and 
outside Vermont. However, in some eases local dis- 
tricts were paying tuition at Protestant-affiliated in- 
stitutions and at private academies without any re- 
ligious connection. 


Education 

The White House Conference on Education re- 
corded its opposition to the use of tax funds for the 
support of nonpublic schools. The conference recog- 
nized that private schools are having financial diffi- 
culties, but suggested that funds be secured from 
corporate gifts and grants instead of tax sources. 

Religion in Public Schools——Chancellor William 
J. Wade of the Chancery Court in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, has ruled that Bible reading and prayer in 
public schools do not violate the constitutional rights 
of children or their parents. Mr. Carden, night 
editor for the Associated Press in Nashville, and fa- 
ther of four city school children, has challenged the 
constitutionality of a State law requiring daily Bible 
reading in the public schools. An appeal to the 
State supreme court is being planned. 


Separation of Church and State 


The suit introduced by Frank C. Hughes, of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, to prevent tax money from 
being used as payment of salaries for chaplains on 
the basis that it is unconstitutional, was dismissed 
by Federal Judge Edward A. Tamm. Mr. Hughes, 
acting as his own attorney, claimed that through the 
chaplain’s system he is being forced to pay a part of 
the cost of promulgating religious doctrine to which 
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he is definitely opposed. The judge maintained that 
the plaintiff did not have legal status in the court 
because he failed to show that he was injured by 
the allegedly illegal act of the Government. The 
judge further maintained that the amount used was 
such a small fraction of the total national budget 
that it could hardly be considered of sufficient con- 
sequence to be a basis for a lawsuit. Mr. Hughes 
plans to appeal the decision. 


Selective Service 

Without granting an oral hearing or delivering a 
written opinion, the United States Supreme Court 
has ruled that a conscientious objector cannot claim 
that his freedom of religion is violated if and when 
he is required to cooperate with the Selective Serv- 
ice System. 


Sunday Laws 


In Wisconsin the Waupaca city council tabled a 
petition signed by 296 persons asking a ban against 
public celebrations on Sundays. In doing so, Alder- 
man Howard Manney said, “No religious group 
should be allowed to dictate the religious thinking 
of other men.” 

Assemblyman Charles Chapel of Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia, has introduced a bill in the California Leg- 
islature recommending a one-day-rest-in-seven. This 
measure would permit each merchant to designate 
the day of the week upon which he wishes to close 
his business. The State would make no attempt to 
indicate what day. This would be a‘labor law rather 
than a religious statute. 


Taxation 


A recent memorandum from the office of City 
Attorney J. Elliott Drinard of Richmond, Virginia, 
ruled that revenue-producing property of nonprofit 
groups and buildings used for ‘the administrative 
offices for a denomination or diocese would not be 
exempt from taxation. This was explained as merely 
an enforcement of the Virginia Constitution, which 
provides tax exemption only for “solely charitable 
institutions and for buildings used for religious wor- 
ship and ministers’ residences attached to such build- 
ings.” As a result, fourteen properties owned by re- 
ligious and charitable institutions were listed to go 
on the city’s tax rolls for the first time on January 
1, 1956. 


Vatican Envoy 


Failure to have at the Vatican a diplomatic repre- 
sentative from the United States is impeding the 
efforts of the Roman Catholic Church for world 
peace, according to Congressman Victor L. Anfuso 
(D.-N.Y.). Such appointment, he indicated, would 
be a gesture of friendship, show our desire to pro- 
mote world peace, reveal the country’s high esteem 
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for the Catholic Church, and support the hierarchy 
in its struggle against the evil forces of Communism. 





A Buenos Aires daily paper; La Razon, is ask- 
ing for a “free and unlimited” public debate on the 
question of restoring Roman Catholic religious in- 
struction in the public schools. The paper calls at- 
tention to the fact that religious instruction was in- 
troduced into public schools “without the country 
having been consulted on so momentous a change in 
the educational system,” and that “the same will 
(Perén’s) that had introduced this teaching—by a 
simple decree—again withdrew it.”’ It maintains that 
the “religious neutrality of the State in educational 
matters had allowed religion to attain its highest de- 
gree of influence on the spirit of Argentines. The 
guarantee of faith lies in liberty. The religious feel- 
ings of a people can thrive freely under it. They do 
not need the support of the State to win the souls of - 
people and to be strong with the strength of the 
spirit.” La Razon maintains that the teaching of re- 
ligion in the public schools for a number of years 
had not prevented the subjects from participating in 
a series of discriminatory acts. This daily states 
that now is the opportune time for the public to seri- 
ously consider and properly decide as to the advis- 
ability of religious instruction or religious neutrality 
in the public schools. 

President Aramburu in his inaugural address 
broadcast to the nation gave assurance that he would 
carry out the general policy on Church-state relations 
that his predecessor, President Eduardo Lonardi, had 
formulated. During his term of office, President Lo- 
nardi repealed nearly all laws and decrees issued by 
the Perén regime against the Church. However, two 
major laws against the Church enacted by Perén 
were not repealed by the Lonardi government. One 
called for a national referendum to end the status of 
Catholicism as the official religion of Argentina, and 
another abolished Catholic religious instruction in 
publie schools. . 

The executive board of the Confederation of River 
Plate Evangelical Churches recently called on Presi- 
dent Eugenio Pedro Aramburu, urging him to repeal 
measures that are restricting the activity of Protes- 
tants in his country. The church leaders repeated 
their opposition to the reintroduction of religion into 
the state schools, and further requested that the re- 
strictions be lifted that interfered with the preaching 
of the gospel over large areas of the country by 
means of radio. 

The church property in Argentina has again been 
made exempt from taxation. Exemption is also ex- 
tended to church educational institutions. 

A decree issued by Dr. Ernesto A. Rottjer, Argen- 
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tina’s new Health Minister, reinstates Roman Cath- 
olie chaplains in all institutions under his charge. 
The anti-Church campaign under Perén had ousted 
these men. 


e 





The Canadian Supreme Court has ruled that the 
Quebec statute requiring stores to close on six Roman 
Catholic holidays is invalid. The decision was unani- 
mous. The Quebec Court of: Appeals had _previ- 
ously upheld the law, but Superior Court said the 
Montreal bylaw is concerned with religion and, 
therefore, is a matter for federal rather than provin- 
cial jurisdiction. A number of stores have consistently 
defied the law and have paid fines of forty dollars 
each time. The days involved are Christmas, New 
Year’s, Epiphany, Ascension, All Saints, and the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception. Since appeals 
to the Privy Council in London were abolished some 
time ago, the decision of the Supreme Court is 
final. 





A government measure in Colombia says re- 
ligious subjects must be taught to Catholic students 
at non-Catholic schools by Catholic teachers—prob- 
ably priests. Rather than accept this ruling, the Amer- 
ican schools operated by the Presbyterian Church of 
the U.S.A. have stated they will accept only stu- 
dents who register as non-Catholics. The Bogota 
school reports that most of its Catholic students have 
enrolled for the new term. 


The whole question of church-state relations has 
again become a heated topic for debate in Great 
Britain. The recent decision in matrimony made by 
the princess has fanned the smoldering embers of 
disestablishment. The press suddenly has become 
vocal. In letters-to-the-editor, in editorials, in private 
speeches, and in public declarations conflicting opin- 
ions have been expressed. Perhaps the nearest official 
acknowledgment that a modification of relationship is 
overdue is found in the statement of the Earl of 
Selborne, chairman of the Anglican House of Laity, 
which appeared in the Daily Telegraph. He said: 
“The solution that has been achieved in Scotland 
is in many respects superior to that of England. Per- 
haps we shall come to it one day.’”’ Commenting on 
this statement, one of the Anglican lay leaders has 
said, “If Lord Selborne is truly reflecting the views of 
the laity, then there is no reason why some action 
should not be taken. But there must be a crisis to pro- 
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voke it.” Additional discussion on church-state rela- 
tionship is expected next month when the Royal 
Commission of Marriage and Divorce, appointed 
four years ago by the queen, is expected to render a 
report, which is rumored to be an easing of the pres- 
ent divorce laws. 


In a decree issued by the Ministry of Education in 
Cairo, private schools in Egypt, including foreign 
educational and religious missions, have been brought 
under the control and inspection of the government. 
From now on, new private schools will be required to 
obtain a permit from the district educational board 
before beginning operations. Instruction in religion 
and ethics has been made compulsory for Egyptian 
students in private institutions. The law specifies 
that a student may not be taught a religion other than 
his own or be required to observe the rites of an- 
other creed. Private schools will be obliged to hire a 
Moslem or a Jewish teacher to give religious instruc- 
tion to members of those creeds. Leaders of Christian 
schools have registered their protest to this provision. 





A committee of the schismatie Greek Orthodox 
Church has filed a protest with the Minister of the 
Interior for the continued closing down of the 
Old Calendar churches. The sect adheres to the Julian 
calendar, which was relinquished in 1923, when the 
change-over was made by Greece to the Gregorian 
calendar. The Greek courts have held that the ac- 
tivities of this church group are illegal, which has led 
to the arrest of the leaders and the clergy and to the 
closing of the churches. 

The Panhellenic Federation, with which forty- 
three Greek Orthodox organizations are affiliated, has 
advanced a plan to have the district of Phener, in 
Istanbul, Turkey, site of the Ecumenical Patriarch- 
ate, declared a free state like the Vatican, in order to 
insure its protection. The Greek Government has 
not acted on this matter, and according to Foreign 
Affairs Ministry officials, it contemplates no official 
action on the proposal, because it is convinced the 
Turkish Government would flatly refuse to discuss 


the matter. 


Encouraging word comes from Guatemala to the 
effect that after vigorous debate in the National Con- 
stituent Assembly, a bill was passed that guarantees 
freedom of worship. For the first time since the anti- 
clerical movement of 1871, juridical status has been 
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granted to all religious organizations and churches. 
These organizations may now own and dispose of 
property. This victory of freedom was gained not- 
withstanding strong opposition from the representa- 
tives of the Roman Catholic Church. 


By an overwhelming majority the Indian Parlia- 
ment rejected the conversion bill. The proposed legis- 
lation would have required any person who contem- 
plated a change in his religion to secure a government 
permit. Indian Christians and missionaries were 
much concerned over the possibility of its passage 
and the complications that could follow. The turning 
point in the discussion resulted from a speech made 
by Prime Minister Nehru. He expressed the belief 
that the bill had been sponsored in good faith, but 
said, “To pass such legislation as this will, I fear, in- 
stead of removing the evils, produce other evils and 
other difficulties.” Following the prime minister’s ap- 
peal the one who introduced the bill agreed to its 


withdrawal. 


The entire evangelical press in Spain has been 
suppressed since last June. The Baptist paper, the 
Evangelical publication, the Plymouth Brethren and 
the Presbyterian journals, have all been suspended 
under official governmental decree. 





The Secretariat of the International Labor Organi- 
zation, in submitting a report to its governing body, 
observed that “discrimination in employment on the 
basis of religion appears to be losing ground in most 
parts of the world.” The report further suggested that 
all governments should issue “a firm declaration that 
it is general public policy to promote fair employ- 
ment and that distinctions should not be made on the 
basis of a person’s race, color, sex, religion or national 
origin.” 

A transfer of its headquarters from The Hague to 
Geneva is being made by the Catholic Institute for 
Social Ecclesiastical Research. ' 


The Ministry of Education announces that Chris- 
tianity will be taught to Christian students in govern- 
ment and private schools of Syria. The course will be 
drawn up by a commission representing the heads 
of various Christian denominations. For the past two 
years an Islamic course has been mandatory for Mos- 
lem students. 
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« EVA LUOMA PHOTO 


By NATHANIEL KRUM 


O Earth, I love you! 
There is so much of beauty still— 
The mountaintops in tranquil glory bathed; 
The winding paths in shady, cool ravines; 
The glory of the sky on crystal nights; 
The springtime flowers that grace each hill and dale; 
The songs of birds that echo through the grove. 


O Earth, I love you! 
There is so much of goodness still— 
The love of constant friends that warms our hearts; 
The consciousness of God’s unending care; 
The solace of religion, and the joy 
That comes of serving those we dearly love; 
The priceless blessing of our liberty. 


O Earth, I love you! 
Omnipotence illuminates your darkness still! 





From Script to Flovable Cupe 


N separate handsome cases on the second floor of the beauti- 

ful Library of Congress in Washington, D.C., are two famous 

Bibles, both notable examples of the craftsmanship of medi- 

eval bookmakers. Both were produced about the same time, 

five hundred years ago, probably in Mainz, Germany. One is 
the Giant Bible of Mainz, no doubt one of the last to be written 
by hand, and the other, the first book to be printed in the Western 
World, the famous Gutenberg Bible. 

The name of the wealthy businessman who commissioned the work 
on the Giant Bible of Mainz is not known. He wanted a fine large 
Bible for use in the services of his church. No expense was to be 
spared. The materjal and workmanship were to be of the finest. It 
was to be richly and handsomely ornamented by the best artists of 
his day. Extra large and perfect sheets of vellum were secured for 
the pages. 

The master scribe started his work in April, 1452, with a strong 
crow quill, his “faithful pen,” he called it, and finished his work in 
about fifteen months. 

About this time, not far away, another fine large Bible was in the 
making. An ingenious man, with a vision of the future, and looking 
for a way to produce books in greater volume, thought he could 
accomplish this without a “faithful pen.” His name was Johann 
Gutenberg. His work naturally took much more time than that of 
the master scribe, for he had to perfect a press and make for the 
first time movable type. With this remarkable invention he produced 


about two hundred copies, instead of just one. And he saw to it 
that his books were just as handsome as the one done by hand, in 
letter, ink, and format. The initial work was done at great expense. 

This new art of producing a book with “no pen whatsoever” was 
beset by many setbacks. The delays seemed endless, and produced 
the impression at the moment that this new method was a slower 
process than writing a book. His financial backers grew weary in 
waiting, and caused him deep concern. 

The magnificent illumination of the Giant Bible was the work 
of several artists, but, strangely, was never finished; nor was the 
book ever used in the services of the church; at least it shows no 
signs of wear. This Bible has had a number of homes during the 
past five hundred years until it was secured for the Library of 
Congress. 

Forty-six copies of the Gutenberg Bible are still known to be in 
existence, most of them printed on paper; but at least twelve are 
on vellum. The copy in the Library of Congress, in three volumes, 
is perfect in all respects. 

For nearly five centuries this Gutenberg Bible was in the pos- 
session of monks of the Benedictine Order in the monasteries of St. 
Blasius, in the Black Forest, and St. Paul, in Carinthia, Austria. It 
was secured by Act of Congress in 1930. 

To Gutenberg and his associates belong the credit for the inven- 
tion of printing from movable type, and making easily available to 
mankind the culture and achievements of the ages. 








